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HERE are certain peo- 
ple who have a tinge of 
yellow in the éye lense. 
It Tightens the blue and 
purple effects in all 
about them and covers 
their world with shad- 
ows. They see small and as through a 
glass, darkly. Colonel Featherstep was 
also in a world of illusions but on the 
sunny side of it. He saw as through a 
telescope, brightly, largely. His eye 
pierced every cloud and brought down 
the sunlight of the upper heavens. To 
him everything was grand and near and 
easy of access. If one had proposed a 
journey to Mars he would have discussed 
it hopefully I dare say. One day he 
came to my home with his first big enter- 
prise and I fell into it. 

“T have formed a company which will 
take the title to some twenty thousand 
acres of land in Mexico and build a city,” 
he said. 

“Build a city!” I exclaimed. 

“Build a city,” he went on. “ Why 
not, with the capital and results prac- 
tically guaranteed? We shall call it the 
Modern Athens. My dear sir, some of 
the millions of Wall street will be at my 
back and I know now about a hundred 
men who will settle there with their fam- 
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ilies. I propose to manage the enter- 
prise.” 

I learned soon that his list of chief 
investors include” his wife and two or 
three of the old friends of his father 
and myself. 

One may almost say that the history of 
the Modern Athens began and ended with 
a hole in the ground. The colonel was 
on the site of his city with a gang of 
laborers who were digging a eellar. He 
was walking about with certain prospec- 
tive settlers when a mounted band of 
Yaquis rushed upon them and slew half 
the party and eut out their horses and 
rode away. The colonel and five others 
took refuge in a clump of timber, where 
they lay until after dark, when they 
buried their fallen comrades in the half- 
dug cellar and abandoned the Modern 
Athens forever. 

“T am a trifle discouraged,” he said to 
me when he had returned to New York, 
“and I shall never cease to mourn for 
those unfortunate men who lost their 
lives. But our suecess is only delayed a 
little. We shall wait until one of the 
projected lines of railroad has been put 
through, then we shall reap enormous 
profits. I am going down there to dpen 
one of our mines.” 

He went and returned in six months 
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the worse for wear. I went to the little 
office, where he had desk room, for news 
of the company. 

“Tt’s a little slow, but coming,” he 
said cheerfully. “It will make us all 
rich some day, but we must be patient. 
Just now I’m at work on another thing.” 

“ What is that?” 

“A patent dishwasher. You know 
servants are unreliable and expensive, 
and unwashed dishes the greatest dread 
of the housewife. I’ve invented a copper 
cylinder in which a kind of churn dash 
operates. There are clamps on the dash 
for plates, spoons, eups, saucers, knives 
and forks and two platters. You can 
attach and detach the dishes for a large 
family in less than a minute. When all 
is ready fill the eylinder half full of hot 
water, put in a little strong soap, turn 
the crank for half a minute and the 
dishes are washed. Then drain off the 
hot water, open the top of the eylinder, 
turn the erank a little longer and your 
dishes have fanned themselves dry. You 
close the top of the eylinder and there 
they lie until the next meal is served. 
Come over and dine with us and see how 
it works.” 

| went and saw and was conquered, but 
net by the patent dishwasher. It was 


his daughter Jane, the oldest of -his-eight 


children, who linked my destiny to that 
of the failing house of her father. I was 
then a youth of twenty-three with good 
prospeets and a few thousand dollars 
which my father had left to me all safely 
and well invested. I agreed that evening 
to put it all in the patent dishwasher, 
for there at my side was Jane, with the 
prettiest manners and sprightly and beau- 
tiful—like a bird in his summer shine! 
When L think of her I get a touch of the 
joyous enthusiasm of that night and won- 
der not at my folly, for what a glow 
there was in her big, brown eyes, in her 
lips so red and shapely, in her hair, fine 
and yellow as spun gold, and in her skin 
that had the hue of the wild rose upon it! 
Then, too, her way and her words found 
my heart in a moment and it was hers 
forever. 

The Feathersteps lived in a small house 
in the suburban village of Eagleville. All 
their savings and the patrimony of “ the 
madame,” as he ealled his wife, had been 
sunk in Mexiean ventures. They were 
doing their own work and the colonel and 
his wife looked a bit worn, but their 
talk and faces were hopeful. He helped 
with the cooking and the dishes were 
brought in and removed all at onee in 


the copper cylinder, which had a conven- 
ient pair of handles, by Jane and her 
sister. 

“My dear sir, we get along beauti- 
fully,” the colonel said, as he sat earving 
the beefsteak with a fine baronial air. 
“ We have the best servants in the world 
and a governess for the youngest chil- 


dren.” 


“A governess!” I exclaimed. 

“The same! You see, the older chil- 
dren are in school every day and the 
madame is none too well, so I’ve invented 
a governess. It’s a phonograph. Il’ve 
made a set of records that does the work 
beautifully and saves our time. You 
know hew they teach a bird to sing. 
Why, they keep him in a room where 
he ean hear nothing but the tune they 
wish him to learn. We have a room for 
the ehildren where this phonograph, for 
which [ have invented a little motor, goes 
to work on them. When all is ready it 
offers a brief prayer followed by patriotic 
musie. Then it says: ‘ Now children, pay 
attention while I repeat the alphabet.’ 
Then it begins reeling off the alphabet, 
time and again, for an hour. Then it 
sings a song and stops. Another reeord 
is adjusted that gives them half an hour 
of pure amusement—light conversation 
and lively songs. Then it exeuses them 
forsuncheon, after which another record 
begins to count from one to twenty over 
and over and over again for another hour. 
The last record of the day is a short 
simple lecture ealeulated to teach them 
correct manners and to inspire love and 
obedience in the youthful breast.” 

“But how about the matter of disci- 
pline?” I queried. 

“My dear sir, that government is best 
which governs least,” said the colonel. 
“We exercise as little restraint as pos- 
sible. Of course they play most of the 
time, but they are learning because they 
ean’t help it. The seeds of knowledge are 
being scattered in their midst and some 
of them take root and flourish. James, 
will you kindly repeat the alphabet?” 

A small boy who sat by his mother 
and whose appreciation of the steak had 
worried me, screeched like a phonograph 
as the letters came from his lips until 
he stopped abruptly at “ f.” 

“You see he’s getting along,” said the 
colonel. “In a week more he'll have it.” 

Miss Jane had been much amused by 
all this, and when we had left the table 
and seen the dishwasher in operation I 
sat down at her side on the red plush 
sofa in the little parlor. 
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“T tell you, sir, there’s nothing like 
organization,” said the colonel as he took 
a chair near us. “ We have a large fam- 


ily and yet we get along beautifully with- 


out a servant. It’s an arid time with us. 
We're crossing a little valley between 
mountains of opulence, as it were. We 
shall be up on the hights presently. 
Meanwhile, with a little organization, we 
get along very well. I cook the meat; 


‘Mother is our lieutenant-colonel who 


cooks the bread and pastry; Major Jane 
is our charming waitress; Captain Con- 
stance sweeps and dusts the first floor; 
Lieutenant Mary attends to the chamber 
work; Adjutant Henry keeps the ac- 
counts and the fires; Corporal James, 
with his little bicycle, is our Mercury 
of the wingéd foot, who does all the er- 
rands of the house. [I fill the double 
office of dishwasher and provider. We 


‘have a fixed system of penalties and pro- 


motions. Nobody is overtaxed and the 
work of the house goes on with the great- 
est neatness and precision. Meanwhile, 
they’re all learning. This house of mine 
is one of the best schools of industry and 
domestic science in the land.” 

“T appeal to the Bureau of Com- 
plaints,” said Jane with a smile as she 
picked up a ragged doll, a piece of dried 


/herring and a child’s overcoat which had 
‘just been dropped in the middle of the 
\floor. 


“Well, our organization is not yet 
perfect,” the colonel went on, “but it 
is improving and soon it will move like 
clockwork. Corporal James, attention!” 

The boy came and saluted his father 
in correct military style and stood be- 
fore him in silence. Then said the colonel 
rather sternly: 

“Sir, you have been guilty of a breach 
of discipline in flinging sundry toys and 
garments on the parlor floor. You are 
reduced to the ranks without pay for one 
week, Go to your quarters.” 

The boy saluted again and turned 
away and climbed the stairs weeping. 

“ Poor child!” said the colonel. “ He is 
thoughtless, a trifle thoughtless, that is 
all. He will amend his conduct, for you 
see in the coming week he will receive 
no allowance of chocolate. I am sorry 
for him.” 

Jane went to her father and put her 
arms around his neck and kissed him. 

“You are one of the dearest fathers 
that ever lived!” she exclaimed. Then 
she turned to me and said, with a merry 
laugh, “In about five minutes he will 
forgive the corporal.” 
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“ Felton, there is a girl of a thousand !” 
the colonel exclaimed as he drew the 
beautiful Jane to his knee and looked 
proudly. into her face. “I’m no failure 
as long as I have her to my eredit. She’s 
better than a million dollars. She is not 
only good and beautiful, but she can cook 
as fine a dinner as ever passed the lips of 
man.” 

“Don’t make fun of me, Father,” she 
protested. 

“You see, she’s modest, too,” said the 
colonel playfully. “‘She reminds me of 
some of those pretty senoritas that I saw 
down in Mexico, only she’s so fair. That 
reminds me, I got a new idea of women 
and courtship and marriage down there.” 

He paused and looked at me, and I at 
him and wondered what was coming next. 

“ Although new to me it was really 
an old idea and I think a very sound 
one,” he continued. “I propose to 
adopt it into my own family. You know 
that among the best Spanish people a 
girl’s education and training aim at one 
thing—to qualify her to be a good wife 
and mother, the mistress of a home. 
Every safeguard is thrown about her. 
She never leaves her home save in the 
company of some trusted member of her 
family. If a young man wishes to pay 
court to her he first seeks the permission 
of her parents. If they approve he is 
permitted to come and visit her—” 

“But suppose she doesn’t approve?” 
Jane interrupted. 

“That doesn’t matter so much down 
there,” the colonel went on. “ Almost 
invariably the girl accepts the judgment 
of her parents.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do in America—at least 
not in Eagleville,” she said very gravely. 

“Not that part of it, perhaps, but 
listen,” the colonel resumed with anima- 
tion. “Here is the thing that I like: 
The young man carries on his courtship 
in the presence of the whole family. He 
makes love and pops the question right 
out in meeting, as it were.” 

“Oh, Father! that would be terrible,” 
said Jane, with a laugh of amusement. 

“T should eall it beautiful,” the colonel 
added quite seriously. “Why, child, 
there should be nothing to be ashamed of 
—nothing to conceal in an_ honorable 
courtship. It’s a thing altogether lovely.” 

“ It’s very, very lovely I am sure,” said 
Jane, “ but there’d be no fun in it except 
for the other people. Think of the first 
kiss and the proposal and the blushes, and 
spectators looking on as if they were 
seeing a play and you were an actress. 
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Think of the small boy sticking a pin in 
you at the critical moment!” 

“ That is inconceivable in a well organ- 
ized home, my dear,” the colonel an- 
swered. “ There everything goes on with 
proper dignity and decorum. As for 
myself, in a matter so essential to my hap- 
piness as the courtship and marriage of 
my daughter I want to know all the de- 
tails. One never shows his true character 
so plainly as when he is courting, and 
with all respect to you, my dear, girls 
are not distinguished for good judgment. 
They make many grave mistakes.” 

“Papa, do you think that a Yankee 
girl would let herself be courted in that 
way?” she asked very soberly. “If I 
ever get a lover I think we shall try 
organization in our courtship—you know 
everything should be properly organized. 
A certain signal will mean: ‘Do you love 
me?’ Another will mean: ‘ With all my 
heart.’ Another might ask: ‘ Will you 
be mine?’ and then somehow she would 
say: ‘I am yours for all eternity” Then 
a little flirt of the handkerchief would 
mean ‘I will come at midnight and take 
you out of your window with a ladder,’ 
And a movement of the fingers would 
answer: ‘TI shall be ready.’” 

The colonel laughed with good-natured 
amusement. 

“There’s the American girl for you!” 
he exelaimed. “She’s as full of inven- 
tion as—as I am.” 

“She is not going to be robbed of her 
birthright,” said Jane decisively. “ Not 
when she is said to have inherited some 
of the best talents of her father.” 

She went to the door with me and 
gave me her hand as I was leaving, 

“T’m coming again if he will let me,” 
T said. 

“Tt’s a wonderful school of organiza- 
tion,” said she with a smile. 

“Tf I may have you for a teacher I 
am quite sure that [ shall get along,” I 
ventured, 

The colonel had told me much of his 
plans for the dishwasher and they did 
look promising. A great hardware com- 
pany had agreed to make a thousand 
machines at its own risk and I had ar- 
ranged to attend to my business with the 
colonel next day at his office in town. 
This I did by making over a cheek which 
had come from the sale of my bonds, and 
taking certificates of stock in his new 
company. 

As soon thereafter as my notion of 
good taste would allow me I called to 
see him on a more important matter. I 
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found him alone, as luck would have it, 
and in transports of enthusiasm. 

“Colonel Featherstep,” I said as 
promptly as possible, “I’m in love with 
your daughter Jane.” 

“ What !” he exclaimed turning abruptly, 
“in love with Jane? Why, young man, 
you’ve only seen her once.” 

“Only once! but that was enough,” I 
said. “She captured me. I am hers 
forever if that is possible. I am pas- 
sionately, hopelessly in love with her.” 

“T do not wonder,” he said. “She 
is e pluribus unum, as the motto has it. 
But I’m sorry Gas you did not tell me 
before.” 

“ Why?” 

“T wouldn’t have taken your money. 
I’m afraid that your feelings may have 
influenced you in this last investment.” 

“ Business is business and I never mix 
it with my social life,” I said rather 
grandly. “Your arguments convineed 
me, and the invention appealed to my 
judgment.” 

“Well, I have invested the money in 
organization,” the colonel rejoined. “ My 
dear sir, I have every confidence that 
within a year you will be deriving a large 
income from my company. As to my 
daughter, believe me, Felton, I would be 
proud to have you for a son-in-law, and 
I think that the girl has a most favorable 
opinion of you. In fact, she has said 
as much to her mother.” 

“Then I may go to see her as often 

as she will let me?” 

“Yes; but you will remember that I 
have peculiar views regarding the conduct 
of a courtship in my family. They may 
not be acceptable to you, but I am rather 
set upon them and my wife agrees with 
me.” 

“ And I shall try to like them for your 
sake and hers,” I said, and that was 
about all that either of us said at this 
meeting. 

I went to Eagleville next day and spent 
the evening with Jane, surrounded by 
the family, and had a pleasant talk about 
musie and books and plays and she sang 
for me as a bird sings, wneonsciously, in 
a sweet, girlish voice more to my liking 
than the studied tones of the prima 
donna. To be sure, the younger children 
were climbing on me from all sides, for 
a time, as if I had been a tree full of 
apples, but Jane pulled them down with 
mild reproofs. One of them stained my 
shirt bosom with his day’s pay of choc- 
olate, but it annoyed me less than the 
idle wind that whistled in the chimney. 
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It was nothing and less than nothing to 
me. I thought only of the beautiful Jane 
-who sat beside me in neatly fitting gown 
and slippers, with a fillet of blue ribbon 
in her hair, and with her pink arms bare 
to the elbows. Even then she was woman 
grown and full formed as the Venus of 
Milo. The colonel and Mrs Featherstep 
sat under a lamp with the evening pa- 
pers and seemed quite unconscious of 
these trivial incidents in our little ro- 
mance. 

“Papa, our household is becoming 
quite disorganized,” said Jane, getting 
out of patience. 

The colonel rose quickly and came to 
our rescue. 

“The Bureau of Complaints is now 
open for business,” he declared, as he 
drew near, his paper in hand. 

- “Corporal James is determined to sit 
astride the neck of Mr Felton,” Jane re- 
ported. 

-.“The corporal will be disciplined for 
his presumption,” her father gently re- 
marked, as he took the hand of James 
and led him away. “He shall renew 
his acquaintance with the family slipper,” 
he added as they were climbing the stairs. 
. Presently we heard the slipper greeting 
James and the incoherent reply of the 
latter, which continued for some time 
after the colonel’s return. 

i “ My dears, you must now be convinced 
of the wisdom of my plan,” he said as 
he stood smiling down at us. “ You now 
have an opportunity to observe each other 
in the midst of the inevitable trials of 
domestie life. Each can judge how the 
other is likely to bear with all the petty 
annoyances of the home.” 

“Why, Papa!” Jane exclaimed as she 
covered her blushing face and slowly 
walked away. “This is embarrassing. 
Why! Mr Felton has only seen me twice 
and I am sure that he will never want to 
see me again.” 

I laughed because I couldn’t help it, 
and my face felt very warm and I said 
rather awkwardly, as soon as I could 
find the words: 

“T shall want to see you as often as 
you will let me.” 

' “Don’t be foolish, my dear girl,” said 
the colonel, “we might as well be frank 
and wide open in this all-important mat- 
ter. Really, there’s nothing to be con- 
cealed. So far, the young man likes you 
and you like him, I believe. Now it is 
quite possible that the feeling of both 
will grow and expand. If so, it will lead 
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to an end with which we are all familiar; 
if not, no harm is done.” 

Major Jane turned with a pretty dig- 
nity and asked me to excuse her for a 
moment and retired fromthe room. On 
her return I could see that she had been 
erying, and I felt a touch of tender sym- 
pathy. I quickly led her into a new 
byway of conversation, during which the 
children stood by our knees and gazed 
up into our faces, very wistfully, until 
their mother came and took them to bed. 

The colonel and Mrs Featherstep sat 
with us until after eleven, when I left 
to meet my train. Jane went to the door 
with me and when she took my hand I 
observed that her own trembled a little. 
She walked beside me to the gate and 
whispered : 

“Papa is going away next week.” 

“You will be lonely,” I said. “May I 
come ?” 

“Yes,” she whispered again, as she 
turned and left me. 

I called again as soon as the colonel 
had gone, for then, it seemed likely, we 
should be subjected to less embarrassment, 
and that, indeed, was the case. I went 
to dine with them and took roses and 
bonbons, and as soon as the work was 
done Mrs Featherstep took the children 
above stairs, and to my surprise Jane 
and I had the parlor to ourselves. I 
shrewdly guessed that the dear girl had 
been able to manage her mother. 

We talked of many things and our 
thoughts regarding them were as like as 
two peas. Then I said: 

“That was a pretty notion of yours 
about making love by signals. It ought 
to go into a book for the benefit of lovers 
in Mexico.” 

“Qh, let’s sit down at the table and 
make out a lover’s code!” she exclaimed 
joyfully. “It will be good fun.” 

She brought a pad and a pencil and we 
sat down, side by side, at the table. 

“What will mean ‘I love you’?” she 
asked thoughtfully. 

“A red rose,” I suggested. 

“That is old and everybody would 
guess it,” she answered in a tone just 
above a whisper. 

“How about violets or bonbons?” 

“They are too common,” she answered. 
“They are tokens of friendship. It 
might be a stick of chewing gum or 
something that a boy rarely gives to a 
girl. I suggest that we make it a wish- 
bone.” 

“Just the thing,” I agreed. “It’s at 
once appropriate and available.” 
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“ And if she is pleased she will stick 
the wishbone in her hair,” Jane sug- 
gested. “Now what shall signify, ‘ Will 
you be mine?’” 

“An offer to pull the bone with her.” 

“(ood !” she exclaimed. 

“ And if she offers the bone to be pulled 
it will mean, ‘I am yours,’ ” I suggested. 

“*T am yours forever and ever,’ would 
he better,” she said thoughtfully and with 
a merry glance into my eyes. 

“So I think.” 

“ And when it is broken she hands him 
her part of it and that means, ‘I will 
meet you in the garden at ten tonight.’ 
That gives them a chance to have a per- 
fect understanding.” 

“ And—and certain things that have 
been omitted so far,” I put in. 

“Of course,” she answered with a look 
of mild reproof. “ Now when you eome 
again we'll write it all down in detail for 
the benefit of lovers in Mexico.” 

“May I come tomorrow nighi ?” 

“ Not tomorrow—Robert Ames is com- 
ing tomorrow night.” 

“Who is Robert Ames?” I queried 
with a little touch of alarm. 

“Oh, a young man who comes to see 
me once a week or so! It is nothing 
serious. I am sure that he has no ‘ inten- 
tions,’ as Papa would say. But he’s very 
nice and Mamma likes him.” 

“Do you think that she has anything 
against me?” I asked, with a feeling of 
dismay. 

“Avainst you! Why, of course not! 
What made you ask me?” 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” I said, as I rose 
to go for my hat. “I am_ better 
acquainted with your father. Could you 
vo to the theater with me Saturday after- 
noon—you and any of your friends for 
a chaperon?” 

“T think so, and then you could bring 
me home and dine with us and spend the 
evening.” 

II 


We went to a theater, Jane and Henry 
and I, and had a fine time and a quiet 
dinner afterward at the Featherstep cot- 
tage. Robert Ames came at eight and 
spoiled our evening. He was a handsome 
and rather foppish and conceited young 
fellow who seemed to take pleasure in 
getting in my way. My attention to Jane 
had spurred him on and after that every 
time I went to the house in Eagleville 
he was there. What with the colonel and 
his theories and Ames and all the Feather- 
steps in the parlor I had little chance 
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to continue my courtship, but, really, I 
was quite reconciled to the Mexiean sys- 
tem, for it held Ames in check as well as 
myself. Ames had wealth and was, on 
the whole, I thought, a better figure of 
a man than I was, I knew, however, that 
he could make no headway and was com- 
forted, in some degree, by this reflection. 

Meanwhile the colonel had gone from 
bad to worse. The dishwasher had 
failed. Taxes on the Mexican land with 
the assessments of the company, the elean- 
ing up of the copper venture and interest 
on borrowed money had absorbed his last 
dollar, He had been compelled to bor- 
row again from his relatives. 

The Mexican venture had been a heavy 
load for me also. My reserves had been 
exhausted by the dishwasher and my 
share of interest and taxes and assess- 
ments had put me in debt. 

I met the colonel one cold day in No- 
vember, Snow flew in the bitter wind, 
but he was still wearing his summer over- 
coat. 

“We want you to spend Thanksgiving 
day with us,” he announeed. “ You're a 
long way from home and we'll try to give 
you a merry time. You will hear from 
the madame.” 

We parted and as [ left him I eould 
see little hope in the future of the 
colonel and was sorry for it. His old 
friends had pretty well cut him out. 
There was not one of them who had a 
good word for the colonel, while there 
were some who charged him with dis- 
honesty. 

I got to the little house in Eagleville in 
a snowstorm at one o’clock that memor- 
able Thanksgiving day. A cheerful tire 
burned in the open grate, around which 
sat the colonel and his family and the 
inevitable Robert Ames. The colonel was 
in excellent spirits. 

“Felton,” he said, “here is the young 
man who still believes in the honor and 
the ability of your humble servant.” He 
clapped his hav l on the shoulder of the 
odious youth, who rose and greeted me 
with a smile of superiority. 

The colonel filled a tray of glasses with 
cider and passed them and lifted his own 
and said: “ Here’s to the friends who still 
confide in me.” 

“ And to your success,” T added. 

“ Now let joy be unconfined,” he said. 
with a grand gesture. “Clear the floor 
for a danee; I will furnish the music.” 

He sat down at the piano and played 
a lively two-step. Before I could rise 
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Ames had his arm around the waist of 
Jane and they began to whirl about in a 
two-step. They were graceful dancers, 
both of them, and Jane never looked so 
charming as she did that day with Ames’s 
arm about her waist. She gave him her 
best smiles and glided about as lightly as 
a bit of thistledown in the summer breeze. 
I‘had never learned how to dance, and 
although I kept a merry face my heart 
was black as darkness. I felt for my 
wishbone. I had got it from a friend 
and brought it with me, as I supposed, in 
the upper left-hand pocket of my waist- 
coat. To my horror it was gone. 

Jane came to me presently with cheeks 
as red as poppies and said: 

“Well, aren’t you going to ask me to 
dance?” 

“Sorry I never learned how,” I said, 
“ but—but I shall learn for the pleasure 
of dancing with you.” 

“T should think that you would do it 
well, you have such a fine figure; I love 
to dance.” 


With that she took Ames’s arm again 


and her feet kept the rhythm of the music, 
and the dance went on for an hour or so 
while the noisy children gamboled about 
and I sat with the madame in a mood as 
hopeless as any that I ever knew. At 
length the madame whispered to the 
colonel, who rose and said: 

“Good friends, I am summoned from 
the piano to the range. I shall soon be 
with you.” 

Jane sat down with me and the chil- 
dren and we played a merry game to- 
gether, after which she rose to set the 
table. 

The colonel came in, at last, with a 
great, brown turkey on a big platter, fol- 
lowed by Jane and her mother and 
Henry with their hands full of good 
things and in a moment dinner was ready. 
Then the colonel played and Jane led the 
procession that marehed twice around the 
big table singing, and presently bade us 
halt and showed us to our places. She 
sat between me and Robert Ames and 
there were hungry children opposite and 
on either side of us and the colonel carved 
with that fine baronial air of his. 

“ My dears! I thank God for home and 
friends and good-fellowship,” said he as 
he wielded the great knife. “ Corporal 
James, will you tell us what you are 
thankful for?” 

“T am glad that the phonygraft is 
busted,” he piped. 

“Your gratitude does you small credit, 
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us hear from you.” 

“T am thankful that there is so much 
fun in the world and so many handsome 
young men,” she said. 

“ Giddy little butterfly!” exclaimed the 
colonel. “Mr Felton, will you favor us?” 

“Just now I am thankful that the 
turkey has a wishbone surrounded, as 
it is, by the best meat of the fowl,” I de- 
elared, 

“Tt shall be yours,” said the colonel, 
as I had hoped, while Jane blushed and 
began to fuss with her bangles. 

“T will relinquish the meat if anyone 
eares for it, but not the bone,” I said. 
“A part of the second joint would suit 
me as well.” 

But I got my choice in a large helping, 
and by and by when the bone had lost its 
cover and was quite presentable I put 
it in the small, white hand of Jane. She 
turned and looked into my eyes for a 
second only and then, blushing searlet, 
fixed the bone in her hair. 

“Oh, but I wished you to pull it with 
me!” I said. 

Her pretty hand trembled a little as 
she held up the bone. We pulled and it 
broke and she gave me her part of it. 

“T think that we both get our wish,” 
she said with a sly glance. 

Now, in the keenness of my joy I had 
failed to observe the amusement of Henry 
and Constanee, 

“ Oh!’ exclaimed the latter, suddenly, 
as she clapped her hands. “ I’m so glad! 
I’m so glad! They’re engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

An awkward silence followed, broken 
by the voice of the colonel, who said: 
“What do you mean, Constance?” 

“T knew that it was a love match,” the 
little girl went on. “ Mary and I was hid 
in the stair closet and heard all about 
the wishbone. They will meet in the 
garden at ten tonight.” 

There were tears in the eyes of my 
Jane and I pitied her so keenly that | 
put my arm around the dear girl and 
kissed her, and she hid her head upon my 
breast and eried a little, and for joy, as 
I learned in good time. 

“Tt is true,” I said, “she has prom- 
ised to be mine, and I am the proudest 
and the happiest of men.” 

“Felton, I congratulate you,” said the 
colonel. “ Heneceforward the parlor will 
be at the disposal of yourself and Jane 
exclusively. As to the eonduct of the 
captain and the lieutenant it is no part 
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of the Mexican system and is really be- 
neath contempt. It brings the blush of 
shame to my cheek. They are banished 
to their rooms to indulge in repentance 
instead of pumpkin pie.” 

“ Their just desserts ! ed said Jane smil- 
ing and wiping her eyes. °=: 

She went to the colonel and catmeul 
and kissed him and added, “ But, Father, 
it is Thanksgiving day and the best day 
of my life so far. Let’s forgive them.” 

“It is done—God bless you!” said the 
colonel in a voice that trembled with emo- 
tion. 

“T thought they were going to run 
away,” said the young Constance, rather 
brokenly, and with tears in her eyes. 

“Here’s to the American system,” I 
said, raising my glass of cider. 

“ Well, anyhow, it brought me the best 
of women,” the colonel exclaimed as we 
drank the toast. “ Richard, she is yours. 
After dinner you may both retire to my 
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oftice above stairs and indulge in the 
system of your choice. Ames and -I and 
the children will take a tramp in the 
woods when my work is done.” 

“Let us go now,” I proposed, turning 
to Jane. 

“Good!” she exclaimed. . 

“But the pie is coming?’ said Mrs 
Featherstep with .a merry face. 

“With all respect to you, I think that, 
just now, conversation will be better than 
pie,” was my answer as I rose. 

“We ean have the pie for supper, 
said Jane as she followed me. 

“ Sweetheart!” she exclaimed with a 
laugh, her pretty, red lips close to mine. 
“there have been wishbones in your eye 
for a month, I knew it was coming.” 

There is nothing more that I will tell 
you of that day save this: Ames went to 
walk with the colonel and the children 
but did not return, having been reminded 
suddenly of appointments in town. 
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Thanksgivin’ Night 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


O, it’s always happy weather 
When it domes Thanksgivin’ 
An’ we're all at home together 
With the fireplace givin’ light, 
An’ we set there in the glimmer— 
All of us, down to the dog— 
While the sap begins to simmer 
From the hickory backlog. 


night 


For we’re all at home together; 
Henry’s come clear from the coast! 
An’ the rest—we can’t tell whether 
There is one we love the most, 
For there ain’t! An’ me an’ Mother 
Call them in from west an’ east 
Just to be with one another, 
An’ there’s none we love the least! 


Lizzie, Mary an’ her baby 
(Just like she wuz at its age!) 
Makes us somehow feel that maybe 
Time has been turned back a page, 
For they’re boys an’ girls made over 
An’ the fambly’s like it wuz. 
Even old rheumatie Rover 
Wags his tail till it "ll buzz! 


At the dinner all is riot 
Just as soon as I’ve said’ grace, 
But at night we all grow quiet 
Clustered round the old fireplace. 
Done with talkin’ of their doin’s 
In the cities where they live, 
Of their hopin’s an’ pursuin’s, 
Now’s the time there’s thanks to give. 


Me an’ Mother—me an’ Mother! 
Lord, the children never knew 

When one weat, an’ then another, 
What a valley we went through! 

But Thanksgivin’ night together, 
Just a-thinkin’ each of each, 

It’s the good old back-home weather 
Where the heart’s too full for speech, 


Not a word from any of us 
While we watch the embers die, 
But the good Lord up above us 
Hears the prayer in each sigh 
That tells of the thanks we’re givin’ 
That the world is runnin’ right, 
An’ that life is worth the livin’ 
When it comes Thanksgivin’ night. 
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“ Two girls using their parasols like flails”’ 


Mrs Burton’s Butting In 


By Arthur M, Chase 
Illustrated by Reginald Birch 


RS BURTON set down 
her coffee cup with a 
dissatisfied air aud 
gazed across the break- 
fast table at her hus- 
band. “Tawm,” she 
said plaintively, “I 
certainly do wish we'd stayed in the 
city.” Mr Burton instantly assumed that 
air of pseudo-cheerfulness with which 
husbands are apt to face their wives’ 
complaints. 

“Oh, well, girl, [ reckon you'll like it 
better when you get used to it,” he said 
briskly. 

“T ean’t get used to it, so I don’t see 
much chance of liking it better,” replied 
Mrs Burton, with languid emphasis. 

“Well, Sally, don’t be unreasonable,” 


said Mr Burton, with a touch of impa- 
tience. “You know, we came out here te 
please you, and you liked the house, and 
the outdoors, and the pretty views, and 
the good neighborhood.” 

“That’s just it,” his wife returned; 
“there isn’t any neighborhood, fo’ there 
aren’t any neighbors. I know people live 
in all these colonial and Queen Anne and 
all sorts of houses seattered round this 
park; and they all have to come up to 
some kind of a mark beeause Sunset 
Heights is so restricted and exelusive. 
But, goodness me, Tawn, don’t mention 
the word neighbors! Heah we've been fo’ 
mortal weeks, and not one soul has come 
to eall on us. Why, if a stranger had 
moved in down home, ever’body in the 
plaee would have dropped round befe’ 
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the furniture was in the house. And, 
Tawm, you just can’t possibly realize 
how lonely and friendless I am. You 
just remember how I lived down home, 
with people coming and going mawnin’s 
and evenin’s, and twenty sitting down to 
dinner, and ever’body on a tear, and glad 
and open-hearted and hospitable; and 
then see how I’m fixed all alone in the 
midst. of these cold, stiff, unfriendly 
No’th’n people.” 

A sudden mistiness dimmed Mrs Bur- 
ton’s very bright and pretty blue eyes; 
whereupon Tom sprang up impetuously 
and gave her a hug. 

“Poor little girl, it sure is hard on 
you,” he eried. “ll bring Albert Wade 
and Jack Stuart out to dinner tonight.” 

“Of co’se I always like to see men,” 
said Mrs Burton, demurely, “but they 
can’t supply exactly what I miss here. 
I just want some neighbors, Tawm; I 
want some women to run in and sit with 
me and sew; ‘and I want to run into these 


* You ole scoundrel,” said Mrs Burton, ‘I'd sure like to lick you’” 
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houses and say, ‘Howdy, Miz. Jones; 
how’s your little boy this mawnin’,’ and 
just have women friends, and diseuss sub- 
jects women are interested in, like clothes 
and babies and husbands. And, ‘Tawm, 
none of. these women ever eall on me, or 
say ‘howdy’ when I see them on the 
streets or at the sto’s, and I just feel 
like I’m ostracized.” 

“Well, I reckon Sally Bell Estill, of 
the Muskogee County Estills, is about 
good enough for them,” cried Tom hotly. 

“ Of co’se we’re good enough for them,” 
replied Mrs Burton contentedly drawing 
her husband’s arm close about her, “ but 
how will they find it out? They’ve got 
to make the first advances, and they’re 
just so stiff and cold and No’th’n, they 
don’t know how.” 

“Tt’s a problem,” said Tom thought- 
fully. “ You ean’t easily find a way to 
‘butt in’ and keep your self-respect. 
But you just have a little patience, and 
these people will find out what an angel 
they’re entertaining una- 
wares.” 

“ Old goose,” said Mrs Bur- 
ton rising, “if they’ll find 
out there’s a human woman 
here who wants to be neigh- 
borly, T’ll forgive their not 
recognizing me as an angel. 
But mark my words, Tawm, 
Sunset Heights has got to 
recognize Mrs Thomas Bur- 
ton right soon, or Mrs Burton 
will be shaking the dust of 
Sunset Heights from her 
feet.” 

Tom laughingly protested 
that no dust woulé willingly 
be shaken from such feet, but 
there was an undereurrent of 
gravity in his air which his 
quick-eyed wife detected. 

“T don’t want to keep on 
moving about, any mo’ than 
you do,” she declared, “ but 
I just can’t be a hermit; I 
ain’t made that way. There 
now, ole man, run along to 
the train. I reckon have 
Sunset Heights at my feet 
right soon.” 

A couple of hours later 
Mrs Burton sallied forth to 
do her marketing. Tall and 
©@ slender and dressed in white 
from her neck to her shoes, 
she was a charming and at- 
tractive figure as she raised 
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her parasol and started leisurely on her 
way. 

Sunset Heights was enjoying the quiet- 
est part of its quiet day. The men had 
taken their daily departure to the city, 
and their womenkind had not yet come 
forth to give the suburb a little life and 
movement. Not a trap nor an automo- 
bile moved along the smooth, winding 
roads, and there was hardly a sign of 
life in the trim, suburban houses stand- 
ing quietly among their lawns and trees. 
A couple of nurse girls with their baby 
carriages loitered in the dense shade of 
the maples by the church, and a butcher 
cart, rattling along, left a little wake of 
sound which gradually died away as the 
cart receded into the distance. 

Suddenly the drowsy quiet of the sum- 
mer morning was shattered by piercing 
-yelps and sereams almost human in their 
note of anguish and distress. Turning a 
corner, Mrs Burton was confronted by 
the sight of two girls using their para- 
suls like flails, while the objeet of their 
excited attention was a couple of dogs 
who were rolling over and over each 
other on the sidewalk. It was a fierce 
seuffle, the girls threshing viciously with 
their parasols, and that one of the dogs 
was in a desperate plight was evident 
from his agonizing yelps. Without an 
instant’s hesitation Mrs Burton rushed 
into the conflict. A great, tan-colored 
brute of a bulldog had gripped a little, 
silky-haired Seoteh terrier by the neck, 
and regardless of the rain of blows de- 
seending on him he held to the poor 
squirming, struggling, shrieking _ little 
beast like grim death. 

“Oh, quick, he’s killing him!” eried 
Mrs Burton excitedly. 

Dropping her parasol, she recklessly 
grabbed the bulldog by his hind legs. 

“Don’t, oh, don’t! He'll bite you,” 
screamed one of the girls. 

“No, he won’t. Quick, pull your dog 
away!” exelaimed Mrs Burton breath- 
lessly. 

One of the girls seized the terrier, and 
hoth dogs were lifted clear of the ground, 
Either the bulldog had failed to get a 
very firm grip, or some part of the ter- 
rier gave way, for suddenly the dogs 
were apart, the terrier whimpering and 
shuddering in his mistress’s arms, and the 


bulldog squatting savagely on the 
ground, With a wicked look on his ugly 


face, which was rendered still uglier by 
a smear of blood and a fringe of long 
gray hairs decorating his mouth, he fas- 
tened his gaze on Mrs Burton, who had 
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very promptly released his legs. For one 
long and ominous minute the big beast 
crouched and glared at her. Her gaze 
erossed his, her keen blue eyes looked 
down into his dark and bloodshot ones. 
Then, with a sullen look of discomfiture, 
he rose slowly and walked a little way 
off. Pale, but otherwise calm, Mrs Bur- 
ton turned to the two girls. 

“Oh, you must run quick, for a doctor, 
or something!” she cried, as she caught 
sight of the terrier, shivering in the arms 
of one of the girls, a dark stain disfigur- 
ing his silver hair. His mistress, who 
was frantically kissing him, lifted a quiv- 
ering face. 

“Tm afraid it’s too late,” she said 
brokenly. And as she spoke the little 
body in her arms shuddered convulsively, 
and the little head drooped limply. 

“What a shame!” eried Mrs. Burton, 
“what a wicked shame!” 

But the terrier lifted his head again, 
feebly, and ever so little; still, he lifted 
it. 


“No,” cried Mrs Burton excitedly, 
“he’s alive yet! Oh, run!” 
The girl with the dog turned and 


started to run; but her companion held 
out her hand to Mrs. Burton. 

“T want to thank vou,” she said. “ It 
was just splendid of you, and awfully 
brave.” 

“Oh, no, indeed. I’m right glad | 
eame by in time to help you all,” replied 
Mrs Burton. 

“It was lovely of you,” repeated the 
girl warmly. “ My sister and I are com- 
ing round to thank you; you’re Mrs Bur- 
ton, [ know. And this old brute,” point- 
ing to the dog, “ ought to be taken home 
and thrashed within an ineh of his 
life.” 

“Is he vicious?” asked Mrs Burton. 

“Oh, he never bites people, but he's 
the terror of the neighborhood, for he 
ean fight any dog in the place, and he’s 
killed half a dozen. It’s the regular 
thing in Sunset Heights when anyone 
sees him wandering around to take him 
hack to the Johnsons, who own him. But 
I must go after my sister; you'll exeuse 
me?” With a nod and a smile she hur- 
ried away. 

Mrs Burton picked up her parasol, 
whieh had been dropped in the mélée, 
and started on her way. And there, di- 
rectly in her path, licking his chops sat 
the big bulldog. The glanee he gave her 
was reproachful, rather than angry, for 
with his fighting spirit abated he ap- 
peared to be rather a mild-mannered dog. 
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“*In a second Mrs Burton had deftly slipped the crook of her parasol handle underneath the collar of one dog’ 


“You ole scoundrel,” said Mrs Burton, 
“Td sure like to lick you.” 

The bulldog yawned languidly. 

“T reckon you’re planning some mo’ 
devilment in your wicked ole head,” she 
said threateningly. 

He arose, and shook himself in a 
thoughtful manner. 

“You're the most biggitty ole bully, 
strutting around ’cause you most killed 
a po’ little teeniny dog. I’ve a mind to 
take you back home.” 

She deliberated a minute. After all, 
why shouldn’t she? To be sure, she did 
not know the Johnsons, but there would 
be no harm in taking the dog home and 
handing him over to a servant. Left to 
himself, he was liable to do more mis- 
chief, and the canine assassination she 
had just seen was too sickening for her 
to relish the thought of another one. 
And so, without more ado, she slipped 
the crook of her parasol handle under 
his collar, and started toward the John- 
sons. The bulldog, all traces of his 
recently aroused ferocity vanished, 


ambled peacefully along at her side. 

The Johnsons’ big and showy stone 
house stoed well back from the road, its 
verandas shaded with striped awnings, 
the lawn eround it as smooth as a velvet 
carpet, the flower beds gay with bright 
and carefully tended flowers, the drive- 
way raked and rolled to the nicest 
smoothness. A dignified dwelling was 
the Johnsons’, dignified, aloof and or- 
derly. Somewhat oppressed by its air of 
opulenee, Mrs Burton ascended the drive- 
way, and climbed the broad steps under 
the porte-cochere. As there was no one 
on the broad veranda, she pressed the 
electric bell. The big bulldog, who had 
accompanied her with beautiful docility, 
squatted down on his haunches, regard- 
ing her with a sly and not unfriendly 
look. 

“ Seoundrel!” murmured Mrs Burton. 

The big front door swung noiselessly 
open, and a mulatto maid, in cap and 
apron, appeared. 

“T brought Miz Johnson’s dog back 
home,” announced Mrs Burton languidly. 
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“ He was like to kill a po’ little dog down 
yonder.” 

“Yas’m,” said the maid. “I reek’n 
Miz Johnson’ll feel mighty bad when she 
hears ’bout it.” 

She stooped to take hold of the bull- 
dog’s eollar, and suddenly straightened 
up. 
“Don’t look like our dawg, nohow,” 
she said, in a perplexed voice. 

“Of co’se it’s your dog,” said Mrs 
Burton quickly, with the Southerner’s 
impatience of the negro. 

“Yas’m, no’m; I reck’n I better go 
see,” replied the maid. And _ without 
vouchsafing further explanatien, she sud- 
denly withdrew, leaving the big front 
door ajar. Mrs Burton stared indig- 
nantly after her retreating figure, and 
then shrugged her shoulders. 

- “Never can tell what a nigra will do,” 
she murmured. 

Through the halt-open front door she 
saw a big, shadowy, cool hall, and 
through a door beyond she eaught a 
glimpse of the backs of a number of 
ladies. The backs of their various shirt- 
waists, and the rear views of their various 
eoiffures were arranged in a regular or- 
der. 

“Looks like 
they’re holding a 
meeting,” thought 
Mrs Burton, regard- 
ing them with mild 
and well-bred  euri- 
osity. 

And then, beyoud 
the second door, rose 
a voice, high-pitched, 
affected,  clear—the 
voice of a woman 
lecturer. 

“One of the ear- 
dinal features of psy- 
chotherapy, ladies,” 
said the voice, “is 
its insistence upon 
quietness, peace, 
tranquillity, ealm. 
In this nervous, rest- 
less age and clime, 
quiescence, absolute 
quiescence—” 

Pit-a-pat, _pit-a- 
pat, went something 
inside the hall. The 
bulldog beside Mrs 
Burton rose suddenly 
to his feet, and as 
she stooped to lay a 
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restraining hand upon him, he growled, 
a deep, guttural, ominous growl. 

“To you, nervous, high-strung, over- 
wrought women, I preach the gospel of 
quietness—of reposefulness—” the invisi- 
ble speaker continued. 

Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, and all at once, in 
the open doorway, appeared a great, ugly 
tan-eolored brute of a bulldog. He was 
so like the dog on the doorstep, that to 
tke horrified Mrs Burton he seemed to 
be a double. But she had no time to com- 
pare resemblances. He paused one in- 
stant, with a start and a deep cough of 
amazement, and in that instant the dog 
on the doorstep, with one resonant 
gur-r-r-r of rage, was upon him like a 
thunderbolt. His wild ouset carried both 
dogs slithering across the polished floor 
until they brought up against a Chippen- 
dale table, which promptly turned over 
with a erash. Instantly there was a 
seraping of chairs in the inner room, and 
then within the dignified and orderly 
Johnson house pandemonium broke 
loose. To and fro all over the big hall 
rolled the infuriated dogs, growling, 
grunting, snarling, while their progress 
was punctuated by the crash of falling 


“* Well,” replied bis wife triumphantly, . ¥ reokon what gave me the 
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furniture, and the smash of china shat- 
tering upon the floor. With the noise of 
a dozen stoves tumbling downstairs, a 
-huge suit of armor was overset, and fell 
prone among the debris. The lecture 
broke up in confusion, amid a chorus of 
shrieks. 

As Mrs Burton, impelled by a desper- 
ate impulse to do something, rushed into 
. the hall from the front door, a half-dozen 
women streamed in from the rear. 

“Stop them!” “ Horrible!” “ Send for 
the police!” they screamed. 

The two dogs, mad with rage, rolled 
over and over, each absolutely regardless 
of anything in the world but the death- 
like grip which he had on the other. The 
women, wringing their hands, exclaiming, 
erying, scurried around at a respectful 
distance. 

“Pour water on them!” suggested one. 

“Send for a man!” cried another. 

A tall woman rushed frantically toward 
the dogs, and then, as in a frenzy of half- 
smothered snarls, they whirled and seuf- 
fled toward her, she as frantically re- 

treated. 

“Save him! save Bingo—he’s killing 

him!’ she eried inchoately. 

Mrs Burton, with fire in her eye, rushed 
toward her. 

“ Ammonia!” she sereamed, “a bottle 
of ammonia—quick, quick, quick !” 

In some way, from somewhere, almost 
. before she knew it, a bottle of ammonia 
was pressed into her hand. Then she 
went to the reseue. Not for nothing had 
she been brought up on a_ plantation 
where hunting dogs were one of the ne- 
cessities of life. Nimbly dodging the 
twisting, writhing bodies, she bided her 
chance, until she could drop the choking 
fluid squarely on the heads of the fight- 
ing animals. Instantly the deathlike 
grip of those terrible jaws relaxed, and 
with howls of pain the dogs drew apart. 
In a second Mrs Burton had deftly 
slipped the crook of her parasol handle 
underneath the collar of one dog, while a 
man who had just rushed upon the scene 
in coachman’s garb seized the other. 

Then there was a tableau—the panting, 
snuffling dogs, the excited women, and 
that stately hall of the Johnsons’ house 
looking as if a cyclone had swept through 
it. ° 

“Why, how in the world did Charle- 
magne get here?” cried a small, blonde 
lady bustling up to Mrs Burton as she 
watehfully grasped her parasol. 
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“Who’s Charlemagne?” asked Mrs 
Burton. 

“My brother’s new bulldog. My 
brother will be unspeakably grateful. 
The Johnson dog was eating him alive.” 

“The Johnson dog!” faltered Mrs Bur- 
ton. “Isn’t this the Johnson dog?” 

“Oh, dear me, no, I should say not!” 
replied the blonde vivaciously. “ He may 
have a little of the Johnson dog ‘inside 
him, but the very animated remnant of 
the Johnson dog is being dragged out by 
that ecoachman.” 

Before Mrs Burton could collect her 
wits, a tall, dignified woman came up to 
her. She recognized her as the one who 
had cried, “ Save Bingo!” 

“T can’t tell you how grateful I am,” 
she declared majestically. “By your 
presence of mind at have saved my 
Bingo’s : life.” 

“T’ve just been saying that we’re so 
grateful, because she saved our Charle- 
magne’s life,” prattled the blonde. 

“ Oh—I reckon y’all don’t understand,” 
murmured Mrs Burton, in distress. 

“Of course we do,” eried the blonde 
enthusiastically. “ Haven't we the evi- 
dence of our senses? Didn’t we see you 
pour ammonia on those awful beasts like 
oil on the troubled waters?” 

Mrs Burton took one swift survey of 
the wreck and ruin in the room—the 
splintered mahogany, the shattered china. 
And for the third time that morning she 
serewed her courage to the sticking point. 

“T’m responsible for all this,” she said 
miserably. 

“You?” exclaimed Mrs Johnson and 
the blonde in a breath. 

“T beg your pardon, but you’re not,” 
said a voice behind Mrs Burton. She 
turned her head, and recognized the girl 
who had stopped to speak to her after 
the first dog fight of the morning. 

“T arrived just at the end of this 
fracas,” explained the neweomer, “ and, 
oh, Mrs Johnson, I am the cause of all 
this, and not Mrs Burton. I was cer- 
tain that dog was yours.” 

And amid a volley of excited comment 
from the other women, she told the story 
of events up to the time she had parted 
from Mrs Burton; and Mrs Burton sup- 
plemented it with an account of what 
had happened up to the time the lecture 
had been interrupted. She finished her 
story amid a gale of laughter. 

“T certainly am sorry fo’ all the beau- 
tiful things that were smashed,” she con- 
cluded, to Mrs Johnson. 

“Oh, they ean be replaced,” replied 
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that lady majestically. “And I do feel 
that I owe my Bingo’s life to your pres- 
ence of mind.” 

“ And I know that Charlemagne would 
have been in schnitzels, by now, if it 
weren’t fer you,” cried the lively little 
blonde. 

“And dear little Reetor isn’t dead, 
after all, thanks to you,” said Reetor’s 
owner, warmly. 

A very charming, dainty, summery Mrs 
Burton, in a big black picture hat and a 
light green, figured muslin dress, met her 
husband at the station that evening. 
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“Oh, Tawm,” she said, as they were 
walking arm in arm up the hill. “ You’ll 
never guess in a million years what I’ve 
done today. I, Miz Tawm Burton, have 
been received into Sunset Heights’ so- 
ciety. I broke into the charmed cirele, 
I penetrated, I butted in.” 

“Splendid, girl, splendid!” said Tom. 
“ How on earth did you manage it?” 

“ Well,” replied his wife triumphantly, 
while returning the bows of a couple of 
ladies in a passing automobile, “I 
reckon what gave me the entrée was a 
dog fight.” 


The Ballad of the Blackbird 


By Arthur Guiterman 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird was once 
of snowy white; 

What gave the sooty Blackbird a coat as 
dark as night? 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird had music 
in his throat; 

What gave the eroaking Blackbird a 
harsh, discordant note? 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird lead once a 
beak of red; 

What gave the somber Blackbird a golden 
beak instead? 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird came out 
to greet the Spring: 

He met a merry Magpie that bore a 
jeweled ring. 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird would seek 
a gem as brave. 

“T found it,” piped the Magpie, “ within 
the Treasure Cave.” 

The Blackbird, the Blackbird would learn 
where that might be. 

“To westward,” sang the Magpie, * be- 
yond the Opal Sea.” 

The Blackbird, the Blackbird would know 
the eavern’s lord. 

“A Dragon,” chirped the Magpie, “ pro- 
tects the Golden Hoard.” 


The Blaekbird, the Blackbird would brave 
the Dragon's zeal. 

“ Be honest,” warned the Magpie, © and 
ask, but do not steal!’ 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird flew fast 
across the wave; 

Within the Sable Mountain he found the 
Treasure Cave. 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird went hhop- 
ping down the floor; 

The ransom of a kingdom was heaped iu 
volden ore. 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird forgot what 
he was told; 

His thieving beak of crimson he dipped 
in dust of gold. 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird fled forth 
in shrieking woe: 

The Dragon of the Treasure came rearing 
from helow! 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird reached 
safety—but, alack! 

sulphur-breathing Dragen had 
seorched his plumage black! 

The Blackbird, the Blackbird can never 
more rejoice; 

That guilty ery of terror has marred his 
liquid voice. 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird flies off iu 
heavy shame; 

The gold he would have stolen detiles his i 
beak of flame! 
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The Legal Relations of Parent and Child 


Laws Which Impel People to Work for Equal Suffrage 


By Ellen Spencer Mussey, LL M 


Dean Washington College of Law 


HE intention of the court 

to consider the welfare 
of the child was well 
illustrated in case 
within the personal 
knowledge of the writer. 
Going into the court 
room one morning, I saw in the witness 
chair a young woman, whom the judge 
was examining himself in the gentlest 
manner possible. It developed that she 
was the mother of a child of about two 
years, to which she had given birth at 
the house of her husband’s mother. In- 
sanity followed and she was confined at 
St Elizabeth’s. When she recovered her 
reason she found that her young husband 
had died, making no provision for his 
family. 

She returned to her own mother, a 
broken creature, but gentle and affee- 
tionate. Mother love was the only strong 
trait of her character remaining. The 
paternal grandmother refused to give 
up the child on the plea that the mother 
had a homicidal mania which would en- 
danger the child’s safety. The physi- 
cians testified that that mania was only 
recurrent at childbirth, and that so long 
as she remained single there was no rea- 
son to fear the return of the former 
trouble. The maternal grandmother 
offered to care for the little one if it 
were returned to the youthful and un- 
fortunate mother. 

The young woman was again seated 
in the witness chair, and became so 
nervous when cross-examined by the 
opposing counsel that the chief justice 
took compassion and resumed the cross- 
examination himself. She turned toward 
him a grateful and trusting countenance, 
telling him the course of her daily life 
and employment and when she had been 
permitted to see her baby. At last, he 
said: “ Why do you want to have your 
child?” For the first time, her face 
beamed, and instinctively she put out 
her arms, saying: “Because I think I 
would feel better if I had my baby!” So 
then that merciful but righteous judge 


called up the hard-working maternal 
grandmother and laid upon her the re- 
sponsibility of guarding the safety of 
mother and ehild, and said: “ The child 
shall be delivered to its mother.” 

It was a scene never to be forgotten, 
and one could but follow in faney the 
effeet upon both mother and child of 
resuming their natural relations, with 
every prospect of re-establishing the rea- 
son of the former. 

A brutal old law 

The statute of Charles IT, passed A D, 
1660, gave the father the absolute dis- 
posal of his child born in wedlock. This 
statute, which was an absolute denial of 
the mother’s right in her child, was the 
law which the American colonies took by 
inheritance and it beeame a part of the 
law of the thirteen original states. 

When Maryland ceded land to the fed- 
eral government for a capital, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia inherited also the Mary- 
land laws of which this obnoxious statute 
was a part. It seems hardly conceivable 
that a law so contrary to the spirit of 
the present age, should have remained 
in force in the Distriet of Columbia until 
the year 1896, 

It is the general practice of the court 
in divorce proceedings to give the eustody 
of the child of very tender years to the 
mother, unless it shall be proven that 
she will not give it proper care, or will 
subject it to immoral or debasing sur- 
roundings. The father is always charged 
with the support of his child, provided 
his means or his earning capacity justify 
such a demand. 

At the age of fourteen years, it is 
presumed by the law that the minor has 
the right to nominate the guardian of 
its person, subject to the approval of the 
court. It does not, however, necessarily 
follow that the court will make any 
change as to the eare of the minor’s prop- 
erty. The two matters are often distinet. 
The minor of the age of fourteen years 
or older comes into court and is personally 
questioned as to the personnel of the pro- 
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posed guardian: “Do you want the man 
you named in your petition for your 
guardian?” the careful judge may ask; 
and not infrequently the answer comes: 
“T never heard of him before I was asked 
to sign that paper,” or “T saw him for 
the first time in this court room.” 

The child owes his service to the father 
during minority, and unless there be 
statutes to the contrary, the father is 
entitled to his earnings. He is also 
charged with the ehild’s support, and is 
liable for necessaries furnished to it. 

In some few states, the mother, on 
the death of the father, succeeds to the 
same rights, but seldom is she liable for 
her ehild’s support. A man prominent 
in settlement work has said that it was 
not necessary to make the support of the 
child a legal liability on the mother, for 
she rarely, if ever, failed to recognize her 
meral liability in this respect. 

When the child reaches its majority, 
and earlier, if the young woman marries, 
the emancipation from parental control 
is complete, and the parent has no more 
financial responsibility for his child than 
for a stranger. 

In the ease of children born out of 
wedlock the mother alone is recognized, 
unless by statute the subsequent marriage 
of the parents or paternal recognition 
gives the offspring a legal status. 

While only the English colonies that 
afterward became states took the statute 
of Charles IT, yet many of the Western 
states practically enacted the same laws. 
Probably Kansas was the first to reecog- 
nize the father and mother as the joint 
head of the household, having jointly the 
responsibility for the welfare of their 
offspring. 

As early as 1860, for a brief time, 
there was a similar law on the statute 
book in New York, but it was so far in 
advance of civilization and publie opin- 
ion that it was repealed. 


Wives no longer servants 


When the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in the District of Columbia first 
began to agitate the repeal of the statute 
of Charles II in 1894, two hundred 
and thirty-four years after it was enacted 
in Great Britain, there were varying 
opinions upon the subject, but the twen- 
tieth-eentury woman as a unit said: 

“ We are no longer the servants of our 
fathers, husbands, brothers and_ sons. 
We go to college with our brothers and 
sweethearts, and we carry off our full pro- 
portion of the honor. The care and edu- 


cation of the rising generation are largely 
in our hands, whether as mothers or 
teachers, There are four million women 
wage earners in the sountry, many of 
whom are the real support of the family. 
We are worthily represented in all the 
learned professions and in all the great 
movements of the day, whether eduea- 
tional, philanthropic, scientific or indus- 
trial. Shall we then bring up our 
children under the laws enacted in the 
seventeenth century before women and 
children had come into their heritage?” 

The District of Columbia was the first 
battleground on the Atlantie eoast for 
joint guardianship, and the Distriet Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs was the organ- 
ization that, through its. committee on 
legislation, prepared and had introduced 
in the Congress of the United States a 
bill giving married women the right to 
their own earnings, and making parents 
the joint guardians of their children, and 
repealing the former laws on these sub- 
jects. 

At this time publicity was given to 
some very sad cases under the old law. 
In one of Mrs Ilearst’s free kindergar- 
tens, a beautiful and unusually happy 
little girl of five years came to school one 
day, evidently very unhappy. A strange 
man had appeared in the home, who 
claimed to be her father. He had been 
away over two years, and in that time 
the family had been supported by the 
young mother and eared for by the grand- 
mother. The man had fled the District 
to escape arrest for some erime, and 
shortly after his disappearance the second 
babe was born. On his return, he foreed 
his wife to resume marital relations and 
support him, by the threat that under 
the law the children were his, not hers. 

Little Mary confided to her teacher her 
fear of him, and wondered if “ all papas 
were so cruel,” until at last, with the 
mother’s tacit consent, she remained all 
the time with “teacher.” Although he 
had never contributed to the support of 
wife or children and had never seen the 
babe of two years, he was strictly within 
his legal rights, for his wife’s earnings 
were his, not hers; the children were his, 
not hers. It made no matter that he had 
never fulfilled any of the natural or 
moral responsibilities of a father. For- 
tunately, in this case, the man having 
committed another violent crime, left for 
parts unknown. 

This case was not a single or peculiar 
one. In many instances, women were 
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foreed to live with and support indolent 
husbands “ for fear he would exercise his 
right to the custody of the children.” 

The bill referred to was first intro- 
duced in the Senate, and following the 
usual course of business, referred to the 
proper committee to be especially con- 
sidered by a sub-committee. The chair- 
man of the sub-committee promptly de- 
clared himself as opposed to the joint 
guardianship clause, on the ground that 
“men had more sense than women,” and 
should have the power at death to ap- 
point a guardian other than the mother. 
After a long conference and much argu- 
ment, the chairman still remaining obsti- 
nate, one of the women advocates, herself 
a widowed mother as well as a lawyer, 
hurled at him her final argument: “If a 
woman is left with little children, she 
never fails to both support and take care 
of them; if a man is left a widower with 
little children, he makes haste to get a 
young woman to marry him and take 
care of them.” This sally caused the 
senator to laughingly beat a hasty re- 
treat, safely beyond the sacred doors of 
the Senate chamber. 

The woman afterward learned, to her 
deep chagrin, that the remark was sus- 
ceptible of personal application by the 
senator addressed. She awaited in fear 
and trembling the result, but in a few 
days was made happy by having the bill 
favorably reported and passed. 

One senator who was appealed to to 
vote for the bill, as reported, responded: 
“Don’t waste any time on me; I must 
vote for it. I am here by reason of 
women’s votes.” That was a convincing 
argument for equal suffrage. 

It is conceded by everyone that in an 
ideal or normal state of society, the 
father will provide the home and main- 
tain the family, and the mother be the 
homemaker, but for various causes, these 
conditions do not always exist, and a 
double duty devolves upon the wife and 
mother. 

A married woman’s right of property 

If the man, for any reason, cannot 
or will not provide for his family, the 
wife and mother must do so, and often 
she is seriously handicapped, not only by 
lack of training, but by legal conditions. 
Under the old law, a married woman, 
having no legal separate existence, could 
only contract as her husband’s agent. 
Later, laws passed in many of the states 
gave married women the right to contract 
as to their own separate estates for their 
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own benefit, but such a law gave them no 
power to pledge their separate property 
for the support or education of their 
children. 

The questions naturally arose, how to 
frame a law which would give a married 
woman of property financial credit for 
family maintenance without allowing the 
father to shirk his responsibilities. This 
has been met in the District of Columbia 
and several states by a provision that, 
“a married woman may in writing pledge 
her separate property for the support 
of the family.” This leaves no loophole 
for an implied contract on her part. 

There is a great need of uniform laws as 
to guardianship in the different states, and 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and other organizations are doing an ex- 
cellent educational work in this direction. 
The law was changed in the District of 
Columbia, June 1, 1896, and the State 
Federation of Connecticut took up the 
same fight a few years later and procured 
a change in the law in 1901, and there are 
probably other similar movements in other 
states, not within the writer’s knowledge. 
The same difficulties do not exist as in 
the case of laws governing marriage and 
divorce, where the roving faney promotes 
laxity of observance of the marriage vows 
and contract. At the same time, serious 
complications arise because of the differ- 
ent laws in the different states. 

This may be illustrated by a case where 
a couple living in the District of Co- 
lumbia and having two little daughters, 
separated, the mother retaining the chil- 
dren and supporting them and herself. 
The father, an officer in the navy, went 
to New Jersey, and the wife, at his re- 
quest, sent the children to him tempora- 
rily on a visit. While there the father 
died, leaving his children to his sister 
as their guardian, to the exclusion 
of their mother. The mother began 
proceedings in New Jersey, and was 
awarded the custody of the children, 
but before the order could be carried out 
the little ones were taken away to the 
District of Columbia, where, at that time, 
the mother had no right in her child. 
This happened at the time that bill re- 
ferred to was before Congress, and sev- 
eral senators called attention on the Sen- 
ate floor to the monstrous condition of 
the law that would take young children 
from their mothers. The lower court 
decided that the District court had juris- 
diction of the minors, and awarded the 
custody of the children to their aunt, 
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but on appeal to the court of appeals, 
that tribunal, two to one, decided that the 
New Jersey court, having had original 
jurisdiction, retained it, and its decree 
was unreversed and final. The minority 
decision was by the chief justice of the 
court of appeals, and was a long and 
learned opinion. Curiously enough, this 
decision was handed down June 2, 1896; 
the next day after, President Cleveland 
signed the bill which repealed the old 
statute of 1660, enacted in the time of 
Charles IT. 


Punishment for recreant fathers 

One of the recent developments of the 
effort to enforce the responsibility of the 
parents for the child’s support has been 
the enactment of a law in several states 
making it a misdemeanor for the husband 
and father to willfully neglect or refuse 
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to support his wife and children, who are 
in destitute or needy circumstances. The 
law applies equally to the widowed 
mother who ean provide for the support 
of her minor children and does not. This 
is a wise law and a needed protection 
to the public as well as to the dependent 
family, and an infraction of it is pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment. 

It will be granted that whatever tends 
to unify the home, tends to its stability, 
and on the stability of the home rests the 
stability of the nation. At the same time, 
the laws must recognize the changed con- 
ditions of society and provide equally 
for the protection of the home main- 
tained so often by the heroie efforts of a 
woman, as well as for the home where 
the father and mother are the joint head, 
each bearing their own and each other’s 
responsibilities, 
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The stately entrance to an old mansion in Salem, Mass 
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A California bungalow of plaster and cobblestones 


An unpretentious but charming home in California, the exterior finish being of shingles and rough siding 
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in sunny California, covered with large shingles 
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Gray plaster with brown trimmings, Californie adaptation of an English ides 
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The hall and grand staircase of a New England mansion 
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Built-in sideboard, china clovet and cupboard 
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The Godparents 


A Novel 


By Grace Sartwell Mason 


Drawings by F. Vaux Wilson 


Chapter I 


MONG the earlier pas- 
sengers to board a 
Southampton - bound 
liner on a sweet June 
morning was Miss Jane 
Merriman of the Con- 
necticut Merrimans, a 
slender, gray-eyed figure, with a light 
step and an air eminently well poised and 
efficient. Her traveling cloak bore the 
stamp of a conservatively smart tailor; 
her hat crowned her as the modern hat 
too seldom does; she looked out from 
under its tip-tilted brim with a level 
glance which proclaimed her a young 
woman of untroubled 
mind and _ healthy 
nerves. Amidst the 
bustle which grows 
in intensity during 
the last hour before 
a great liner puts to 
sea, Miss Merriman 
pursued her way 
with the calm of an 
old traveler. Her 
stateroom was in 
that part of the 
boat where only ex- 
perience teaches one 
a stateroom should 
be; her luggage was 
neatly bestowed 
therein; her deck 
chair was in its shel- 
tered corner; stew- 
ards flocked obedient 
to her call—and 
everything was ex- 
actly as it had been 
a dozen times before 
in Miss Merriman’s 
experience. 

“There isn’t a 
single thrill left in 
it!” she thought, and 
sat down forlornly 
on the little divan 
under the porthole 


of her stateroom. She looked at the broad 
back of Angelique, her middle-aged maid, 
who was unstrapping a steamer trunk in 
the hostile manner which always enveloped 
her after single combat with a steward. 
The little trunk, like Angelique, had the 
seasoned air of an old campaigner. It 
bore the sears of battles with porters in 
many lands; it was rainbow-hued with 
the labels of two continents. 

“T wonder,” mused the owner of the 
trunk, “I wonder if one ean travel too 
long?” 

She reflected that she had never heard 
of a woman without a country, but she 
could imagine such a thing. She had, 
in fact, seen several 
in the making— 
women who knew all 
the most comfort- 
able hotels and pen- 
sions from New York 
to Hongkong and 
who grew at forty- 
five to have the look 
of ancient mariners. 

“Ugh! I wonder 
if V’ll come to look 
like one of them?” 
said Miss Merriman. 
“No, I’ll not let my- 
self think about it. 
It’s a bad sign when 
a woman becomes 
morbid on her 
thirty-seeond _ birth- 
day !” 

She sprang to her 
feet and gathered 
up a thin sheaf of 
steamer notes from 
the divan beside her. 
There was also a 
bouquet from good 
old Doctor Wyeth 
and a bottle of best 
eau de cologne from 
second cousin Sarah 
Whitbeck. The notes 
were postmarked 
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Washington; she knew their polite con- 
tents without opening them. The flowers 
and the bottle of cologne she touched with 
a wistful finger. They were from the 
only two beings in the world who were 
bound to her by a tie of blood. 

“After all,” she said, voicing her 
thoughts aloud to Angelique, who never 
listened, “ people coming to say good-by 
are a nuisance. If they are relatives 
they kiss you and mess you up; and if 
they are only acquaintances there is 
nothing to say to them. Tll go up on 
deck, Angelique, and read my notes.” 

She found a place at the rail which 
commanded the gangplank and the long 
sweep of the pier. All about her on deck 
she caught tag ends of conversations— 
those last words which are always so 
futile, for which there is ever too much 
time, or not enough! Below her the pier 
resembled a river, swirling with a central 
current of people who hurried towards 
the gangplank, or eddying with those in 
distracted search for belated luggage, or 
resolving into still pools where a group 
of friends surrounded a traveler with 
final farewells. 

“ When people learn not to say good-by 
we shall have advanced a step in civiliza- 
tion,” quoth Jane, and leaned at her ease 
on the railing to watch the scene below. 
She was not aware of it, but in that 
moment her own face took on the first 
faint lines which she had seen in many 
wanderers’ faces—those tiny, determined 
lines about the mouth which come when 
a woman has been for long her own 
courier, protector and counselor in many 
lands. A faint hardening of the face like 
a delicate mask; a certain restless bright- 
ness in the eyes—these were the first out- 
ward and visible signs of that class Jane 
called the ancient mariners of the world’s 
highroads. At thirty-two, Jane, with 
her abundant shining braids, her pretty 
nose, her excellent coloring and her gal- 
lant carriage, was far removed from an 
ancient mariner, but the lines were some- 
times there, hints of what the woman 
without a country might become at forty; 
and with inereasing frequency a restless 
dissatisfaction sat in her fine gray eyes. 

She drew her deck chair nearer the 
rail and opened her notes. They were 
from acquaintances she had made during 
her winter in Washington and they served 
only to remind her that the season had 
been vaguely disappointing. Perhaps she 
had stayed away from America too long. 
In the ten years since her mother died 
she had been back only twice. She had 


got out of touch with American ideais; 
the winter had seemed unexpectedly 
empty, and with the spring she had felt 
a restless longing for change of scene. 
There was no one in all the world she 
need consult; in a fortnight she had 
taken once more to the great highroad. 

She told herself she would have a June 
fortnight in , London ; then she would 
settle for a time on a certain Italian hill- 
side which she knew well, where the 
chestnut forest whispered above and the 
blue sea slept below. Later she would 
follow the tide towards the Norwegian 
fjords. At this point she opened the last 
of her letters. She read it through, her 
brows gathered in a shocked frown above 
it. Then she folded it methodically and 
walked to the railing. Before her eyes 
the deck and the bustling pier faded; 
she saw only a little, meek-faced old lady, 
and she seemed to smell again the lilaes 
with which she always associated her. 
After a moment of rapid thought she 
opened the letter and spread it out on 
the railing. It was written in the 
cramped hand of age. From its slanting 
lines and disconnected letters it was easy 
to guess that the writer was ill and weak. 
After “My dear Jane” it ran: 

“T write this to you because you are 
the godmother of my grandson, William 
Gordon, and you are the only one I ean 
turn to in my sorrow. It may be that 
you have forgotten us; but your dear 
mother was the best friend of my boy’s 
mother, and, if she were alive today, she 
would do what I have got to ask you to 
do. You are the one that stood sponsor 
to my Billy when he was baptized, and I 
want you should come to Penfield and do 
what you can to save him. He is in 
the hands of those who are devouring his 
substance and ruining him body and soul. 
I have done what I could, but I am an 
old woman and I shall not be with him 
long. I want you should come to Pen- 
field and save my boy. No matter what 
they say against him he has always been 
a good boy to his grandmother and I 
cannot die and leave him with no one to 
lift a hand to save him. Since you were 
here his father and mother have both 
died, as maybe you know. The Gordons 
are not what they used to be, and my 
Billy is the last of them. I want you 
to come here and save my boy. I have 
written to John Durand. Maybe neither 
one of you will get my letters, but I have 
done what I could. Take him away from 
Penfield. If you make him trust you, you 
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ean do anything with Billy. Come soon, 
or it will be too late.” 


The letter ended with a postscript: © 


“They will tell you Billy is a bad boy, 
but he was always good to his grand- 
mother.” 

Jane felt the tears stinging under her 
eyelids as she read this postseript. It 
brought to her mind a vivid picture of 
old Mrs Gordon as she had seen her last, 
some ten or a dozen years before, a meek, 
easily fluttered old lady, who slavishly 
adored her seven-year-old grandson «ad 
Billy, the baby. It seemed a pitiful fate, 
to have outlived her son and daughter-in- 
law, only to come at last into a heritage 
of sorrow in these same grandsons. 

Jane tried to recall the scanty seraps 
of news she had received concerning the 
Gordons during her ten years of wander- 
ing, but she realized with ecompunction 
that she had allowed them to slip almost 
completely out of her life. She had even 
forgotten that she had a godchild. It 
required an effort of her mind to grasp 
the fact that he must be twelve years old, 
now—that tiny being who had lustily 
grappled with a lock of the ecurate’s hair 
the day of his christening. Billy had 
spirit, even then! As she thought about 
it more details of the christening came 
back to her. John Durand had been the 
other sponsor. He was a young law 
student then in the office of Billy’s father. 
Jane wondered if he had fulfilled his 
duties any better than she had her own. 
On that day twelve years before the nam- 
ing of the baby Gordon had been merely 
a pretty incident in a happy summer. 
She was only twenty at the time; the 
choice of herself and John Durand as 
godparents had been a whim of Billy’s 
father. It was doubtful if either one 
of them had thought very much about the 
vows they repeated in Billy’s name. Cer- 
tainly, to be called upon to fulfill her 
part of them was the last thing Jane 
Merriman had expected. 

And here was this insistent and 
puzzling letter of Billy’s grandmother 
fluttering in her hand over the rail of a 
steamer bound for Southampton. “ Why, 
it’s impossible!” her thoughts eried. “I 
can’t turn back now. The letter has come 
too late. As soon as I reach London I 
shall write Mrs Gordon and explain that 
I may not be in America for two years 
again. It is too bad, but no one could 
expect me to give up my voyage and go 
on shore now; it’s quite impossible.” 

With an effort of her will she turned 
her attention to the busy scene below her. 


Since it was too late to do anything it 
would be better to put the letter out of 
her mind. Far up the pier she watched 
a man in gray tweeds and a panama hat 
who was forcing his way through the 
groups of people who still crowded in 
the vicinity of the gangplank. He would 
have been noticeable anywhere for his 
hight and the powerful swing of his 
shoulders; but he was particularly con- 
spicuous just then by reason of the. des- 
perate eagerness with which he forced his 
way down the pier and towards the 
steamer. 7 

Jane noticed that he carried no lug- 
gage, and she wondered idly if he ex- 
pected at that late hour to come on board 
as a visitor. When he came to a cleared 
space on the pier she saw him leap a 
baggage truck with magnificent ease, and 
then swing his sinewy length at a run 
towards the steamer. She leaned a little 
farther over the rail to watch his en- 
counter with the official at the bottom of 
the gangplank. She was glad to be dis- 
tracted from the thoughts the letter had 
aroused in her; she had a liking for 
“types,” and this man with the powerful 
shoulders and unusual lack of self-con- 
sciousness arrested her attention. 

“Tf he’s not an actual personage he’s 
at least a personality,” she said to her- 
self. She saw him dash successfully past 
the detaining hand at the foot of the 
gangplank and she smiled at the aston- 
ished face of the official who stared after 
him. The little assistant purser who 
guarded the top stepped forward with a 
spruce: “ Can’t come on board now, sir; 
no visitors allowed after the first gong.” 

The man kept on his way serenely. 
Three-quarters of the way up the ineline 
he slackened his pace, looked at the 
purser with a whimsical smile and 
drawled: “ Well, we’ll have a try at it, 
anyway,” and the next instant he was a 
gray tweed streak, hurtling past the 
astonished purser, landing lightly on deck 
within two yards of Jane Merriman’s 
elbow. 

With an involuntary amusement Jane 
lifted her gaze to his face. She met his 
eyes squarely; and as she did so, her 
heart gave a leap of sheer surprise. 
She half bowed; then the certainty that 
she had known him somewhere before left 
her. Sie retreated a step, reddening and 
dismayed. But the instant their eyes met 
the newcomer swept off his hat and ad- 
vanced towards her, his thin, tanned face 
eagerly lighting up. She had time to 
notice how remarkably his white teeth 
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“* Angelique, here's your hat.’ Jane put up one last plea” 


and blue eyes contrasted with the brown 
of his skin before her hand was taken in 


_a masterly grip and she stood looking up 


at him, her mind wildly groping in the 
recesses of her memory for his name. 

“You are just going on shore?” he 
asked. 

“ Why—I—why, no!” she stammered; 
“T’m on my way to London.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not,” he said, quietly. 
“T’ve come to stop you. And, by Jove! 
I just made it, too. I’d have slaughtered 
that little purser where he stood if he’d 
got in my way. Now the first thing is 
to get your baggage off. Which is your 
stateroom? We've only twenty minutes, 


or such a matter, but I’ll have two stew- 
ards at heel in a jiffy, and—” 

Jane disengaged her hand from his 
compelling grasp and fell back towards 
her steamer chair. His keen eyes, return- 
ing from a lightning glanee down the 
deck, took in the indignant astonishment 
in her eyes. 

“Why!” he said; “I don’t believe you 
remember me!” 

She admitted coldly that she did not. 

“Now, I’d have known you anywhere,” 
he pursued, undaunted by her best Merri- 
man manner, “ though I haven’t seen you 
in years. I remember I was horribly em- 
barrassed on that oceasion—you wore a 
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white dress and sweet peas—that wasn’t 
what embarrassed me, but Billy Gordon 
howled and pulled the curate’s hair: 
Don’t you remember?” 

“Oh!” she gasped, faintly. “ You're 
the other godparent!” 

“John Durand,” he smiled. 

“How did you find me?” she faltered. 

“Camped on your trail for three days. 
But, if you'll exeuse me, we’ve got no 
time to lose. If you’ll tell me the number 
of your stateroom I'll see that your 
things are put off—” 

“But, ’m not going on shore!” she 
eried. “I’m on my way to London.” 

He stared at her for an instant in per- 
plexity. “Then you never got old Mrs 
Gordon’s letter?” 

Jane looked away from him. The let- 
ter seemed to burn in her hand. She was 
enraged to feel herself blushing and she 
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threw back her head defiantly. “ Yes, I 
received the letter balf an hour ago,” 
she said. “ But I’m not going back. It’s 
quite out of the question, you see. It is 
impossible to get my luggage on shore 
at this late hour. It would upset all my 
plans.” 

He studied her an instant in contem- 
plative silence. “ Which is your state- 
room?” was all he said. 


Chapter II 


Not sinee Jane Merriman’s childhood 
had she felt so futile a sense of anger 
as she did when John Durand repeated, 
patiently: “ What number did you say? 
You have barely twenty minutes, you 
know.” 

“T am on my way to London and Italy, 
Mr Durand.” Jane made the assertion 
with dignity, but it sounded surprisingly 
lame. John Durand brushed it aside as 
if she had urged an engagement for five 
o’elock tea. 

“Tn a minute the first gong for visitors 
ashore will sound,” he said. 

“But I ean’t go on shore now!” she 
cried, piteously; there was something 


“** Will you please tell me what I am to do next P’” 
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alarming in the way this man stuck to the- 


main point. “I have two trunks in the 
hold! Angelique has already unpacked. 
Oh, I can’t go back anyway, on account 
of Angelique.” 

“Who is Angelique?” 

“She is my guardian-demon,” Jane 
laughed. “I ecouldn’t get Angelique off 
this boat under an hour.” She felt more 
hopeful as Durand threw back his head 
and laughed. If she could distract him 
from his purpose long enough he would 
be compelled to go on shore with the last 
of the visitors, and the vexed question 
would settle itself. She had considerable 
confidence in her own powers of distrac- 
tion, but it was immediately clear that 
she had not counted on the tenacity of 
purpose which was John Durand’s great 
asset. 

“T can manage Angelique,” he said. 
“ With a name like that she ought not to 
weigh over a hundred. Is this the way 
to your stateroom?” 

The smile left Jane’s face. She put on 
a little air of cool aloofness, “ All this is 
absurd,” she said. “ You are asking me 
to give up my voyage for an undertaking 
which seems quixotic in the extreme. I 
don’t know what I could do if I went 
to Penfield. I am not even certain that 
there is any real necessity. Grandmother 
Gordon was always a nervous, appre- 
hensive old lady. I am too remotely re- 
lated to the Gordons to have any legal 
right to meddle with the bringing up of 
Billy Gordon.” 

“He is your godchild and mine.” 

“Yes, but I do not know that he needs 
me. What could I do—” 

Her voice dropped before the end of 
the sentence. John Durand was looking 
at her with a sternness which was like 
nothing she had ever seen in the eyes 
of- a man before. “I have just come 
from Penfield,” he said slowly. “ And I 
tell you Billy Gordon’s future hangs in 
the balance. I cannot save him alone. I 
need the help of a good and clever 
woman. You are his godmother; I am 
his godfather. Has he no claim on us?” 

Her eyes had fallen from his. She 
leaned over the back of her chair and 
looked down the long sweep of the deck 
to the blue waters of the harbor. Her 
lips had closed in a thin, straight line. 
In that instant all of the softness, the 
womanliness, the long-disused sweet qual- 
ities of Jane Merriman’s nature did battle 
with the subtle selfishness which had been 
fostered by eight years of living solely 
for herself. That side of her which loved 


the luxury of absolute freedom was hot 
in rebellion against the something which 
was at onee commanding and scornful 
in the manner of John Durand. She felt 
her egotism arrayed against a personality 
which was as strong as her own and a 
million times more powerfully armed at 
that moment. The thought of giving up 
to the will of this man who was almost a 
complete stranger to her, humiliated her; 
and yet, in spite of her pride, she knew 

is scorn could make her wince. It was 
characteristically feminine that in this 
brief battle of wills, while he thought 
only of the cause for which he fought, 
she lost sight of it in a personal antag- 
onism. 

“You are taking a great deal for 
granted in supposing that I will change 
all my plans to please you, Mr Durand!” 
she cried. 

He bent a little and looked into her 
hostile eyes. “I take one thing for 
granted,” he said. “You are an idle 
woman. You have not a single care or 
responsibility. Until now you could go 
to Timbuectoo if the whim seized you; 
until now no one on earth has had a 
single claim on your time in years. You 
are a useless member of society, econom- 
ically. I ask you to pay the debt we all 
owe to one another—and you tell me [ 
am impertinent.” 

“You are impertinent!” she cried, 
hotly, losing her head. “ You have the 
worst manners of any man I have ever 
met !” 

“That may be,” he returned, imper- 
turbably; “but I am not running away 
from a difficulty. I am not trying to 
dodge the truth!” 

“T am not dodging the truth! I am 
not running away!” she cried, her eyes 
very large and bright with angry aston- 
ishment. 

“Then what in heaven’s name do you 
eall it? I tell you that a human being 
needs you, and you tell me you are on 
your way to London. Is London worth 
more to you than the body and soul of 
a child?” 

For a long instant her eyes blazed back 
into his; and then the phrase seemed to 
elutch at her heart. She looked away 
from him, her eyes widening. “ The 
body and soul of a child,” she repeated. 
“Ts it really—like that?” she whispered. 

He nodded. She stood for an instant 
looking down at the deck, and then she 
started with a rush towards the com- 
panionway. 

“T’m going on shore,” she cried to 
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him, “if I ean get Angelique off in time. 
Explain to the purser, send a steward to 
number seventy-two—and hurry! You 
may have to earry Angelique!” 

John Durand looked after her lithe 
figure as she darted down a corridor. A 
pleased smile half closed his shrewd blue- 

gray eyes. “She’s game,” he said. 
“She'll do!” 

Then he reached out a long efficient 
arm, neatly caught a hurrying steward, 
fixed him with a commanding eye and 
made his necessity known. In two min- 
utes it had been explained to the proper 
authority that Miss Merriman was obliged 
by unexpected circumstances to give up 
the voyage. It was necessary to get her 

on shore if possible. 

“ Can’t do it, now, sir,” said the purser, 
crisply. “ You’ll have to hurry to get her 
stateroom luggage off as it is.” 

Durand, with minions at his heels, 
plunged down the corridor toward state- 
room seventy-two. As they neared the 
open door, high staccato sounds assailed 
his ears. It was French of the Picardy 
coast, ranging from the dramatically hor- 
rified to the mournfully expostulatory. 
Undoubtedly, this was the voice of An- 
gelique. There was no necessity to knock 
at the door. Both women looked up as 
he appeared. Jane, kneeling in front of 
her steamer trunk, glanced from him to 
Angelique with a lift of her eyebrows; 
Angelique glared and sat down in the 
remotest corner of the divan, implacable 
distrust and immovable resolution in 
every line of her. 

“T don’t know what I shall do with 
her,” cried Jane. She was frantically 
repacking the upper tray of her trunk. 
“Steward, will you put those brushes in 
my traveling bag, and strap my rugs, 
please? Angelique, put on your hat and 
coat, there’s a dear. We've only five 
minutes !” 

Angelique settled herself with a solidity 
ef effect which was mountainous. “ C’est 
impossible! I am here. I remain here!” 

“You see!” Jane exclaimed, “she is 
always that way. Attempt to hurry her, 
er change her about and she—she balks! 
Qh, Angelique, won’t you fold my coat, 
and finish this tray? And where is your 
hat?” 

Angelique indicated through set lips 
that her hat was in her stateroom and 
would remain there. A steward went to 
fetch her belongings at a run. Jane fin- 
ished the trunk, locked it and turned to 
arrange her veil. A second steward gath- 
ered up her small impedimenta, while a 


porter shouldered her trunk. Angelique 
sat in heavy silence; and over their heads 
a warning gong sounded. 

“ They’re going to lift the gangplank!” 
cried Jane. “ What shall I do? I can’t 
leave Angelique. Angelique, won’t you 
get up from that divan and put on your 
hat? Do you want me to leave you?” 

John Durand looked at Angelique for a 
speculative instant. She had been, when 
Jane’s mother engaged her, a brawny 
little crevetie, selling her fish along the 
sands of Paris-Plage. She was still, in 
spite of ten years as maid to Jane, the 
solid-limbed, deep-bosomed peasant of the 
Pieardy soil. He guessed her weight 
> the neighborhood of a hundred and 

fty. 

“ Angelique, here’s your hat.” Jane 
put up one last plea. 

“ Leave her to me,” said John Durand. 
He advanced quickly. Before Angelique 
could guess what was about to happen to 
her, she was lifted with neatness and dis- 
pateh from the divan and borne ignomin~ 
iously down the corridor. Only one moan, 
but that of the utmost consternation, es- 
caped her. Her mouth and eyes were 
wide with amazement. It was plain that 
she was too horrified even to struggle. As 
a Sabine woman Angelique would have 
eut an inglorious 

“Will you walk, now,” said John Dur- 
and sternly; “or shall I earry you feet 
first up this stairway?” 

She understood the tone. The instant 
he set her down she scuttled up the stair- 
way ahead of him, after one speechless, 
round-eyed look east back over her 
shoulder. 

“She thinks I’m an Indian!” Durand 
chuckled. “ Will you assure her I don’t 
collect Freneh sealps?” 

Jane was helplessly laughing. “ You’re 
a terrible person!” she said. “I’m glad 
I am going on shore voluntarily!” 

They did not escape comment as it was. 
The official hand, none too polite in the 
stress of the moment, hurried them across 
the deck and down the gangplank amidst 
a general stare of curiosity. Angelique, 
wild-eyed and with her hat at a rakish 
angle, scurrying like a frightened rabbit 
on shore, would alone have eaused re- 
mark, while John Durand, under the most 
ordinary circumstances, usually arrested 
attention. Jane felt the econspicuousness 
of the whole proceeding to be out of 
keeping with her fastidious dignity; but 
as she hurried ashore she could not resist 
a smile when she remembered the specta- 
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ele of Angelique subdued as no one had 
ever subdued her before. 

“How extraordinarily strong he must 
be!” she thought. And though she was 
not aware of it, she forgave him, as 
women have done since the days of caves, 
his cavalier manner for his cavalier 
strength. There was a rosy spot of color 
in her cheeks. She felt as if the tepid 
atmosphere of her existence had been 
stirred by a sharp and wholesome wind. 
But there was still a little resentment in 
her heart as she turned on the pier and 
saw the first thrill of movement go 
through the great liner. 

“T hope,” she said, primly, “ now that 
you have spoiled my plans you have some 
definite idea of what you would like me 
to do next?” 

Durand was looking at Angelique, who 
drooped in solid disapproval beside her 
mistress’s luggage. “I wonder,” he said, 
stroking his right arm reminiseently, “I 
wonder why they named her Angelique?” 

Jane laughed in spite of herself. She 
sat down on her trunk with a gesture 
which said she gave him up. He had, 
apparently, no vestige of conventional 
“manners;” he pursued the idea upper- 
most in his mind with an irritating disre- 
gard for her personality, which was a 
new experience to Miss Merriman, of the 
Connecticut Merrimans. But he made 
her laugh as she had not laughed in years. 

“ Will you please tell me what I am to 
do next?” with a twinkle in her eyes as 
she looked up at him. He sat down on 
the other end of the trunk. 

“ We'll go to Penfield,” he said blithely. 
“ And then you will decide what is the 
best thing to do next.” 

“JT—decide what to do?” she stared, 
dismayed. “I thought you had some 
scheme of action in your mind!” 

“Oh, no!” He disclaimed the responsi- 
bility calmly. “I’ve left the plan of 
action to you. My one idea was to pre- 
vent your getting away. I got old Mrs 
Gordon’s letter three days ago and caught 
the next train to Penfield. It did not 
take me long to find out there was no 
exaggeration in her letter, the poor old 
lady. She is obsessed with the one idea— 
that you and I ean save Billy. And she 
is dying. What could I do but try to 
carry out her wish? I went to your old 
home in Connectieut—she had sent your 
letter there. They said you were in Bal- 
timore. I took the next train to Balti- 
more and was directed on to Washington. 
You had gone. I followed to your hotel 
here in the city and they told me you 


were sailing this morning. When I heard 
that news I flatter myself I did as neat 
a little Marathon down here as New York 
has ever seen!” 

She smiled ruefully. “It does your 
trailing powers credit, I’m sure; but what 
I want to know is, what next?” 

“ Penfield, Pennsylvania.” 

“Yes, but when we get there—what?” 

“That is what I am asking you!” 

With this she rounded upon him indig- 
nantly. “Then I have been despoiled 
of my trunks, my journey, my summer, 
to formulate a scheme for the catching 
and taming of a—a wild youth whose 
godmother I have the misfortune to be! 
2 you even know what sort of a boy he 
is 


Durand chuckled and wrinkled up his 
eyes as he looked out over the water. 
“ According to the village,” he said, “ our 
godchild is the Original Bad Boy!” 

“Oh!” was all she said, but there was 
a volume in the word. She tapped the 
pier with one smartly shod small foot for 
a moment and then she turned upon him 
sternly: 

“John Durand, do you know the least 
thing about the bringing up of even a 
good boy?” 

“No,” he admitted regretfully; “do 
you?” 

“T could bring up an ichthyosaurus as 
easily!” she cried. They stared at each 
other silently; and then suddenly some- 
thing ludicrous in the dismay each saw 
in the other’s eyes overwhelmed them. 
Sitting on the deserted pier, on a little 
island of steamer trunk, they laughed 
until even Angelique smiled. 

“We must stick by each other!” he 
said. 

“T suppose so,” she sighed; “but I 
wish I was on the steamer out there.” 

His face sobered. “No, you must not 
say that. We’re going to save that god- 
child of ours—I don’t know how, exactly, 
but we’re going to do it. It’s been put 
up to you and me; remember that.” 

He looked at his watch. There’s a 
train at two-something, west. We'll catch 
that. Wait here until I get a cab.” 

Jane folded her hands and east a re- 
signed eye at his disappearing back. 
Angelique crept up. “ Mam’zelle,” she 
whispered; “has m’sieu the intention te 
come back? What will mam/’zelle do 
now?” 

“ Angelique,” said Jane; “I don’t 
know. I have never been so bullied in 
my life. Angelique, were you afraid of his 
letting you fall when he picked you up?” 
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A little sparkle began to gather slyly 
in the brown eyes of Angelique. It erept 
to her lips and puckered them into a 
smile, a droll smile, which undoubtedly had 
in it a vast admiration. “ Mais, non!” she 
cried. “M’sieu is strong as an angel.” 

Jane made a gesture of disapproval. 
But presently she too smiled. “ We 
women! We’re all alike!” she said. In 
the distance she caught the last sight of 
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the beautiful boat which was to have 
borne her to a golden, selfish summer. 
And beyond Angelique she saw John 
Durand returning with masterful strides 
a cabman at his heels. 

“Ah me!” she reflected, “my trunks 
and my June voyage! My cottage near 
the chestnut woods, my liberty, my com- 
aii wonder how this thing will 
end 


(To be continued) 


The Night o’ the Pumpkin Moon 


By Holman Day 


The crickets are fiddling an overture, 
Down by the pasture wall; 
And the great drop-scene of starry sheen 
Is waiting the prompter’s call. 
And she who is* queen of this mystic 
fete 
Is the Spirit of Harvest Days; 
In her robe of dusk and with scent of 
musk 
She is footing the furrows’ ways. 
Here is a tear and sigh sincere for 
the sun-crowned Maid o’ the June! 
But here is acclaim for the stately 
Dame of the Night o’ the Pump- 
kin Moon, 


Now flowers and follies are feast enough 
When summer is fresh and young; 
And a rollicking song when days are 

long, 
Rolls sweet on the eager tongue. 
But one must think of the cellar bins 
When the pallid sun swings low, 
When the rime is crisp and the drear 
leaves lisp 
Their warnings of coming snow. 
Here’s to the yield of the bursting field 
in lush, fat Autumn’s noon! 
And here’s to the sprite of the mystic 
night—the Night o’ the Pumpkin 
Moon! 


The curtain of dusk on the eastern hills 
Is rolled and pinned with stars; 

And the moon hangs low with a yellow 

glow 

That is striped by fleeey bars. 

For tonight the moon in a merry mask 
In his stately place unbends, 

And greets his kin with a gracious 


grin— 
Yes, calls the pumpkin’s friends. 
And, row on row, they smile below, re- 
joiced by this brotherly boon— 
The emblem brood of plenitude on the 
Night o’ the Pumpkin Moon. 


The swift year wheels to the bitter days, 
And the grip of the frost is on; 

But the bounteous bin is safe within— 
Heigh-ho, for a summer gone! 

But the mows are high and the bins are 

broad 

And the odorous cellars are deep; 

We have bargained our toil with God’s 


good soil, 

And they who have earned may keep. 

Fare forth tonight, the stars are bright, 
and winter is coming soon; 

But ’tis draped in the haze of the hal- 
cyon days of the Time o’ the Pump- 
kin Moon. 
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Minor Table Manners 


By Marion Harland 


) OT many moons agone I 
sat with a small party 
of tourists at a table in 
the dining room of a 
noted Boston hotel. The 
meal was well under way 
when one of the group 
espied across the room an acquaintance 
he described to us in an eager undertone 

“My friend and fellow-clubman, the 
Honorable So-and-So from Dashton. 
One of the finest fellows alive! He was 
governor at one time, then senator from 
his district. A celebrated lawyer and a 
semi-millionaire.” 

By now the eyes of the party were 
turned upon the subject of the eulogy, 
and one and all comprehended why the 
animated flow of words was checked 
abruptly. The honorable congressman, 
ex-governor and embryo Croesus, serenely 
unconscious of our pr: <euce and scrutiny, 
was in the act of conveying to his mous- 
tachioed mouth a knifeful of mashed 
potato, dripping with gravy. Three 
inches of the blade went into the fringed 
cavity yawning to admit the load. The 
feat was accomplished with néatness and 
dispatch acquired by long practice. 

A shiver ran through the frame of the 
fellow-clubman. “ Thank you all for not 
laughing!” he said sadly. “ And forgive 
me for directing your attention to the 
exhibition !” 

“He is a self-made man, you know,” 
I ventured, in extenuation of the offense. 

“Yes—” slowly, and still plaintively. 
“But wouldn’t one think he would have 
learned better in all his years of public 
life?” 

A lively woman took up the word:, 
“ Another version of, 

* Violante in the pantry 

When she found herself alone!’ 
It is when he thinks himself alone and 
unobserved that he reverts to the habits 
of his early, farmhouse life. They were 
the original stock upon which the customs 
of polite life—artificial civilization, if 
you will—were grafted. Sometimes the 
stock sends out shoots below the graft.” 

I have not cited this true incident as 
an illustration of the minor points of 
table etiquette. To eat with one’s knife 


is a gross violation of propriety; I might 
say, an outrage of common decency. 

Memory pricked me viciously as I 
wrote that last clause. For, in this year 
of our Lord, 1909, there are still alive 
upon the earth Christian men not a few, 
and here and there a woman, who thrust 
the blade of the knife between jaws 
opened to take in food. There arises 
before me, as if it had happened yester- 
day, a comical scene which was humilia- 
tion dire to the Americans present, of a 
talkative individual who told us he was 
a professor in Harvard University, and 
five minutes later cut the corner of his 
mouth with the jagged edge of a knife. 
It happened at the table of a London 
hotel. At least fifty people witnessed the 
accident, and those at the board with him 
heard his invective as he glared upon 
the waiter, holding his handkerchief to 
the bloody corner, and talking through 
the other: 

“How dared you put a jagged knife 
by a gentleman’s plate? You might have 
injured me seriously !” 

“Fact?’ Yes! and I could back it up 
with a dozen more of the same sort. 

Setting aside this major point of table 
manners, we pass to the discussion of 
solecisms so much less flagrant that they 
prevail unchecked in many otherwise well- 
bred families. 

Prominent among these—at least in the 
housemother’s estimation—stands the trick 
of taking food upon the plate which one 
does not eat after tasting it. I eall it 
a trick because it is “the way” of the 
woman whose appetite is “ delicate,” and 
the man who has the reputation of cher- 
ishing epicurean tastes. I heard this last 
offender alluded to by a maseuline Mala- 
prop as “something of an epicac,” and 
wondered, within my amused soul, if the 
blunderer were really far wrong. It is 
optional with each person who sits down 
to a meal in his own house, or in that of 
a friend, to decline, or to aceept any dish 
passed to him. I hold, with tenacity 
begotten of innumerable chagrins in this 
line, that to take food upon one’s plate, 
taste it, turn it over with the fork or 
spoon and then leave it untouched, is 
equivalent to saying to the provider of 
the same: “This is not as good as it 
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looks!” or “It ig not what I thought it 
was when I helped myself to it.” 

A dialog overheard in the dressing 
room of a hospitable home at the close 
of a pretty luncheon party will cast light 
upon what I would convey. The low- 
toned speakers were sisters: 

“Did you see poor dear mamma eat 
chocolate cream and cocoanut cake?” said 
one. “ And smile and chat while she did 
it, although she detests chocolate, and 
cocoanut is rank poison to her?” 

“Did I see her? Yes! and was never 
so proud of her before. She is a thor- 
oughbred from head to foot. After 
Eleanor had told us that she made both 
cream and cake, and was proud of her 
success, that blessed woman would have 
eaten them had they been flavored with 
paris green and arsenic.” 

“A thoroughbred!’ How often have 
I said the words over to myself in seeing 
this and that delicacy refused or slighted 
at the tables of young housekeepers who 
had counted upon pleasing their visitors, 
and perhaps manufactured what were to 
them delicacies with their own hands. 

One judicious mother insists that her 
elildren shall learn to eat whatever is set 
before them in their home. One of her 
boys, up to ten years of age, “could 
not ” (or fancied he could not) “ endure ” 
the taste of fish, When it was served at 
his home, a small portion was put upon 
his plate, and he was expected to eat it. 
No substitute was provided if he rejected 
what the rest of the family were eating. 
He might make his meal on bread and 
butter. 

“Mayn’t I have an egg cooked for 
him?” whispered his hostess, one morning 
in grandmaternal pity. “I had forgot- 
ten his idiosynerasy.” 

“Dietetic idosynerasies are usually 
whims, and always vulgar when they are 
published,” replied the daughter, in 
stately calm. “ He must eat what is set 


before him for the sake of other people’s: 


comfort. It is part of the discipline of 
life.” 

I reminded the boy—now a six-footer 
an a collegian—of the speech the other 

a 

a She was right!” he rejoined, heartily. 
“T am now very fond of sea food of all 
kinds. In fact, I have a most catholic 
appetite. I know of no dish common 
to_civilized peoples that I do not eat and 
relish. So much for early training!” 

‘Apropos of sea food, one of the best 
known by-laws of table usage is that the 
knife should not be used in eutting and in 
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eating fish. The interdict may have had 
its origin in the day when steel knives 
were in general use even by those who 
had none but silver forks. Steel imparts 
a slight but disagreeable flavor to fish— 
a sort of oxidation that leaves a rough- 
ness upon the tongue. Now that silver 
blades have superseded steel, the prohi- 
bition holds fast. So well established is 
the law that I was conscious of a shock 
to my sense of fitness when the woman on 
my right hand at a large and fashionable 
luncheon party dissected the portion of 
fish set before her, using the knife as 
freely as the fork. The solecism pre- 


‘pared me measurably for the more griev- 


ous shock of seeing her roll up her nap- 
kin into a hard ball in finishing the meal, 
and pound it with her fist in the energy 
of an argument upon woman’s suffrage. 
Nobody smiled at the eccentricity, for she 
is a brilliant woman and she managed her 
theme ably. I dare assert, however, that 
others beside myself cast back in their 
minds to stories we had forgotten, of her 
humble birth and next-to-no-breeding. I 
am as certain that one and all queried, 
as the hotel party had said of the ex- 
governor, why she had not learned better 
in later schools of manners and usages. 

Had her perceptions been trained upon 
the everyday practice of her associates, 
she must have observed that every napkin 
excepting hers was laid carelessly by the 
plate of her who used it. Common sense 
would have taught her that the trifling 
act implied it would not be used again 
before going to the laundry. I repeat 
here what I have often said and written— 
namely, that the so-called minor require- 
ments of society in these and cognate 
matters, have, as an almost universal rule, 
a substratum of reason. It would never 
occur to me to say baldly to my hostess, 
“This napkin is seareely creased, and not 
at all soiled; I will fold it neatly, and 
you may use it for the next guest.” 

I signify as much when I double it in 
the original folds and deposit it carefully 
upon the cloth. 

You may be a “ bit of a gourmand ”— 
which I take to mean something between 
a glutton and an epicure—a lover of good 
eating, and a judge of cookery. You 
may come so near to priding yourself 
upon the accomplishment that you are 
not averse to having it known. The rep- 
utation enhances the value of your evi- 
dent enjoyment of the fare provided for 
your delectation. One hears constantly 
the attestation of housewives to this fact. 

“Tt is a pleasure to cook for Mr Bon 
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Vivant,” declares the woman who knows 
what is what. “He appreciates cook- 
ery as a fine art. So many men devour 
their food without discriminating the 
coarse from the fine, that it is hardly 
worth while to take pains to set a good 
table.” 

Mr Bon Vivant’s snare is in the ineli- 
nation to tell of other ways of preparing 
this, that and the other dish. If I have 
broiled chicken for his breakfast, he may 
eat it zestfully, but he discourses, mean- 
while, upon the exceeding savoriness of 
Maryland and Virginia fried chicken. 

“One never knows the capabilities of 
the broiler until he has eaten it fried as 
none but Southern cooks can cook it. 
And ”—rattling on with a wistful gleam 
in his eyes, as he takes absiractedly in 
his fingers one of the popovers of which 
my cook was justly proud—golden-brown, 
lighter than vanity and tender as butter 
— “they should always be accompanied 
by Virginia batter bread! Ah! to quote 
Squeers, ‘there’s richness for you! It 
is worth taking a trip South twice a year 
to luxuriate in fried chicken and corn 
bread !” 

Fricasseed fowls suggest to his imagi- 
nation the piquant raciness of eurried 
chicken as prepared by the cook of a 
friend who lived long in the East Indies, 
or in Cuba. He inquires “ what I know 
of ‘ filé powder,’ without which no curry 
is perfect. But not one American cook 
in ten thousand attains to the degree of 
excellence in culinary matters that the 
half-educated Creoles display in the eon- 
coction of their native dishes. As to the 
Freneh !”—a shrug of despair shows the 
futility of any effort on my part to emu- 
late them. 

My fried oysters remind him (by con- 
trast!) of the ineomparable broiled bi- 
valves to be had at Martin’s or Del- 
monico’s. As to salads!—his longings and 
reminiscences in that direction effectually 
dissuade me from ever having so much as 
a simple lettuce with Freneh dressing if 
he is to be my guest. 

In the All-So-Long-Ago, when I was a 
child, one of my mother’s stereotyped 
admonitions to her brood was, “ Keep 
your hands in your lap and do not play 
with the table furniture!” 

A small boy of my acquaintance has a 
way of exeusing any blunder in deport- 
ment or actual misdemeanor in ehildren 
of a much larger growth by saying: “I 
suppose his mother did not teach him not 
to do it when he was little!” 

I wish, from the depths of a tortured 
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sensorium, twenty times a week, that 
every mother had drilled it into the plas- 
tie mind of her offspring not to fiddle 
with the small silver flanking his plate, 
and not to rub his fingers up and down 
the filmy sides of the glass of iced water 
poured out for his refreshment. Some- 
times an especially fidgety specimen 
traces the pattern of the damask eloth 
with the prongs of a relay fork or the 
tip of a spoon. He may discourse elo- 
quently the while as I could never hope 
to talk, and be my superior in every 
respect. My mother’s homely injunction 
so haunts me that I look away from the 
restless fingers in very fear lest it should 
eseape my lips: 

“Keep your hands in your lap and 
don’t play with the table furniture!” 

Another form of nervous unrest was 
common in Sydney Smith’s time. “You 
are afraid of me! You crumble your 
bread!” he broke forth to a young lady 
who was overwhelmed by the honor of 
sitting next to him at a dinner party. 
“T ean always tell when a new acquaint- 
ance is overawed by me! He crumbles 
his bread!” 

Speaking of the reverend humorist, one 
might parody Dryden’s famous lines into, 
“Great wits are sure to rudeness near 
allied.” But the girl should have been 
taught by her mother, when young, not 
to crumble her bread upon the tablecloth. 

Another solecism, and a more objec- 
tionable, is to lay bread upon the table 
and then butter the whole slice. 

“Who does that nowadays?” I give 
no names, but it is done by men of note 
whose titles would lend sparkle to my 
humble page. One was my vis-a-vis at 
a dinner so short a time ago that I hesi- 
tate to relate the cireumstanee. He took 
the bread from the smaller plate at his 
left hand, turned to the butler, and said 
audibly and  imperiously, “ Butter, 
please!” When the desired article was 
brought, the great man proceeded to be- 
smear the slice with it, wielding his knife 
trowel-wise. Then he cut it into eubes, 
which he disposed upon his bread plate. 

Will you have one more morsel of evi- 
denee that the injunction to eat what is 
set before you, asking no questions for 
civility’s sake, is not needless? 

It was my good fortune to entertain 
a literary club to which a member of my 
family belonged. I was the only lady 
at the table, and esteemed it an honor and 
a privilege to preside over so goodly a 
company. There was not a man present 
who had not won distinction in his pro- 
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fession. Some had international repu- 
tation. It was not the least eminent of 
the twelve who interrupted the orderly 
sequence of the feast by stopping the 
butler as he removed the fish course, 
with, “Will you bring me a glass of 
milk?” 

Nobody in this generation reads 
“ Georgia Scenes,” over which we laughed 
until our sides ached fifty years ago. 
Therefore I must explain that Ned Brace, 
the ineorrigible harum-scarum of the 
tales, horrified the Miss Naney of the 
cast by mixing meat, gravy, potato, 
turnip and divers other vegetables into 
a mottled paste, as a druggist plies his 
spatula, fashioning the ingredients into 
the semblance of a terrapin in the center 
of his plate. 

Ned Brace has many unconscious imi- 
tators, despite the rapid growth of re- 
fining agencies within a_ half-century. 
The father of girls who would scorn to 
accept a “mixed bouquet,” compounds 
messes upon Coalport china with gold 
spoons and heavy silver forks. Fashion 
decrees specialties in the matter of viands 
and sweets as rigidly.as in other quarters, 
but your new man will be comfortable 
in his own way when “ out-of-company.” 
It is inevitable that when he is made com- 
fortable in company, he should forget his 
newly found “manners.” As, for in- 
stance, at the afternoon reception at 
which I met him last week, when he was 
made so jovially at home by the handsome 
hostess, who had her reasons for being 
especially attractive to him—that he 
sopped his strip of delicately buttered 
toast in his teacup and sucked it as a 
baby might a sugar rag. 

Was that worse than the temporary 
forgetfulness of a noted divine who, in 
relating at the table the incidents of a 
dinner given in his honor by Lord S—— 
in London, broke his toast into his ecof- 
fee cup, churned it into a Fletcherish 
pulp with a spoon and ate it with audible 
gusto? 


“Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 


Thus runs an old jingle that should 
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_ be wrought into the memory and blended 
with the conscience of our children as 
soon as they can comprehend their native 
tongue. Since the gracious ceremonials 
we denominate “social manners and us- 
ages” are, as I have said, rooted and 
grounded in common sense, and are sub- 
scribed to by refined and intelligent gentle 
folk, obedience to the written and oral 
laws designed to make easy the running 
of the social machine is a DUTY! I 
have no moral right to disgust my neigh- 
bor at a feast by supping my soup as 
a pig swallows his swill, or to smack my 
lips over a toothsome moi.el, or to make 
a pap bowl of my teacup, or to excruciate 
the nerves of my hostess by playing 
jackstraws with forks and spoons. 

St Paul has been listed as the “ first 
gentleman” in the goodly company of 
the Apostles. Sooner than offend the 
conscience of a weak brother, he declares 
himself willing to abjure meat for the 
rest of his life. With the facility of the 
genuine thoroughbred, he became all 
things to all men, falling readily and 
tactfully into the customs of the polished 
Greek, and winning the reluctant admi- 
ration of governor and king by easy ad- 
dress and courtesy of manner and speech. 

In preaching the gospel of convention- 
ality as the natural outcome of the Golden 
Rule, and a direct means of grace to those 
who practice it, and to those who witness 
the workings thereof, I am not a setter 
forth of a new doctrine. 

In this gracious ministry it is the duty 
of the mother to train her children from 
their earliest years. A shrewd observer 
of humankind said to me once of two 
public men: “Both are gentlemen, but 
M was made and H grew!” 

“In other words,” I replied, “Mr 
M brought himself up and Mr H 

was brought up by his mother, a gentle- 

woman ingrain.” 

Habitual attention to by-laws such as 
I have indicated in this very familiar 
talk with housemothers stamps the trade- 
mark of breeding upon the child at an 
ineredibly early age. When he is older 
he will not depart from the blessed tradi- 
tions of youth. 
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To An Automobile 


(With Apologies) 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


I have a humble longing that has never been confessed, 

A longing | have striven in vain to bury in my breast ; 

I want to take a ride once more, when days are hot and 
muggy, 

Behind a little jogging horse in.gome old shabby buggy. 


I oft am hurled along the road in someone's fine machine 


At such a pace I cannot tell a brown field from a green. 
I want to amble on at peace, unheeding what they say, 


And watch with joy an ancient horse flick ancient flies 
away. 


I never see a landscape now that is not scudding by 
In gales of wind and clouds of dust before my goggled eye ; 


The pensive cows are galloping, the hens are squawking 
past ; 
If anything seems peaceful I know it will not last. 


I have no great ambitions and I don’t desire to shine 

As a heroine of accidents in the automobile line ; 

This my plebeian longing, without quibble or remorse— 
I want that shabby buggy and I want that ancient horse! 
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Nursery-Bred Children 


By Mary Louise Howden 


. WISH to express my 

7) most hearty appreciation 

3 of the article on “ The 

House Without a Nur- 

sery,” which appeared in 

the August number of this 

magazine. It voices one 

erying needs of American child- 

hood. There is truth and sound common 

sense in every word Miss Maxwell says. 

I should like to see that article printed 

in pamphlet form and seattered broad- 

cast throughout the land. I should like 

it especially brought to the notice of the 

builders of city apartment houses, and of 

well-to-do parents who are planning to 

build houses for themselves—I should 

like to see it brought to the notice of 
every parent in America. 

Although a stenographer at present, I 
was a governess for some years before 
coming to America. I was brought up 
among British children; I have lived in 
Russia and rejoiced in an_ intimate 


acquaintance with many little Russians. 
German children are by no means un- 
known to me; and having lived five years 
in Franee I know the temperament of 


French children well. Now I am making 
the acquaintance of the American child, 
and an interesting experience I find it. I 
am inclined to share in Miss Maxwell’s 
wonder that “they turn out so well.” 

With mixed blood in my veins, and 
protracted sojourns in different countries 
behind me, I consider myself a eosmopol- 
itan, and I trust, therefore, that I shall 
not be aeeused of partiality when I say 
that after much pondering on the matter 
of child training in different countries I 
have come to the econelusion that in the 
matter of training and discipline the 
British child comes out ahead. I attrib- 
ute this very largely to the fact that it 
is brought up in a nursery. 

This does not mean a cramped exist- 
ence, as many American parents may 
think. The child has its night nursery 
and its day nursery, the latter made 
bright and tempting with the child’s own 
toys and appropriate wallpaper. If there 
is a fairly large family of children the 
whole top floor of the house is not infre- 
quently given up to them. They have 
their playroom where they can romp 


and shout as they choose. If they are 
lucky enough to live in the country, “ all 
out-of-doors,” of course, is theirs; but 
their delight in this is generally increased 
by the fact that each child has a tiny 
corner of the garden given him “ for his 
very own,” which he may cultivate just 
as he pleases, 

Nor does this nursery life necessitate 
the children’s being left entirely to ser- 
vants among wealthy society people. 
This evil undoubtedly exists, as it does in 
America, but the average, sensible English 
mother of the well-to-do classes sees 
about as much of her children as does 
the American mother of the same class, 
and makes her nursery her first care. 
But the children are not tumbled over on 
the stairs, their toys do not strew the 
house, they do not obtrude themselves, 
unasked, upon eallers. The unwholesome 
late dinner or supper is unknown to them, 
and the simple, hygienie if unexciting 
lives they lead are responsible for the 
round, rosy cheeks and sturdy legs and 
bright eyes one too often finds lacking in 
the children of other nationalities, Ameri- 
cans among them. You have only to look 
at the children that crowd your summer 
hotels here—oh, what a lesson is there for 
American parents if they would but read 
it aright! 

The beautiful “ children’s hour,’ that 
afternoon hour when the children descend 
from the upper regions to be the honored 
guests of their parents in the drawing 
room, when for one hour Mother and 
aunts and Father, too, if he is not at 
business, are entirely at their disposal 
and regale them with stories and songs, 
is unknown in American households, 
where all hours are the children’s—nom- 
inally—and where much time is spent 
most unprofitably by both parents and 
children in consequence. 

Of course, what makes the English 
nursery system so practicable is, very 
largely, the English nurse; a rara avis, 
also, in this country. I do not mean a 
trained nurse as the word is understood 
here. The English child’s nurse may have 
had some training in a babies’ hospital 
or school for children’s nurses, or she 
may have “ begun early” as under-nurse 
under the supervision of an older woman 
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TO SAVE 
in a household of means. But she is very 
generally a superior person of sound 
common sense and has a natural love for 
the work. “ Nana,” as she is universally 
ealled, is mueh beloved of her little 
charges. She is a person of sufficient 
breeding to be able to assist the mother 
in training them in courtesy and good 
manners. If the mother cannot possibly 
supervise all her children’s meals herself 
she may rest assured that “ Nana” will 
see to it that their table manners are 
all that is desired. Anything the nurse 
may leave undone in this respeet is cor- 
rected by the custom of having the ehil- 
dren take the noonday meal with their 
parents when there are no guests, also 
by that of having the older children down 
to partake of a light dessert toward the 
close of late dinner. 

Now, I am fully aware that the nursery 
system as practiced in England is impos- 
sible over here on account of the servant 
problem, if nothing else. In England 
two servants at least are well within the 
reach of middle class people of moderate 
means. And then, too, it is foreign to 
the American temperament, and might 


FE SPEAK for those who ean- 
not speak for themselves.” 
Our lamented friend, Mr 
Angell, of the Dumb Animals work, 

coined this phrase years ago in connec- 

tion with his life mission in behalf of 
dumb animals, The same phrase has 
come of late to apply with equal truth 
to the young of the human race. The 
study of babies and the organization of 
movements in their behalf is reaching 
large proportions. This eurrent Novem- 
ber, for example, witnesses a conference, 
to be held in New Haven, Ct, on the 11th 
and 12th, on the prevention of infant 
mortality. The American Academy of 

Medicine is responsible for this gather- 

ing, which counts among its advisory 

committee such distinguished persons as 

Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chi- 

cago; Prof. Irving Fisher, president of 
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To Save the Babies 


BABLES 


not be desirable for many reasons, But 
I do agree with Miss Maxwell that “a 
room for the children and the children 
kept in it at the proper times” is a ery- 
ing need in the average American family. 
The mother who declared that “you 
couldn’t keep the average American child 
in a nursery” struck me as being rather 
weak or else as not having a right view 
of the problem. Surely if the American 
child were taught that that one room was 
all his own, that while he was expected 
to reach it by the back stairease he could 
make all the noise there that he wanted, 
that his parents have no wish to intrude 
there without his permission, but that on 
the other hand he is expected to keep his 
possessions there and to respect their 
rooms and their privacy, that same Amer- 
ican child, being an acutely intelligent, 
and, if taken the right way, a very rea- 
sonable little being, would soon fall in 
with the new way. 

Anything worth having is worth taking 
trouble over; so, if the reasoning doesn’t 
sueceed, try firmness! There is too little 
of it used nowadays in bringing up chil- 
dren, 


the Committee of One Hundred on Na- 
tional Health; and Mrs Philip N. Moore. 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Men and women who 
are leaders in medicine, surgery and 
sociological work will read papers and 
lead in the diseussions. 

A New York woman, Mrs Gibson 
Arnoldi, is laboring in behalf of a Na- 
tional Infant Seienece Congress, to be 
held in Washington, D C, in September, 
1910, under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred on National Health, 
which body has taken up her cause and 
issued a bulletin in connection therewith. 
Mrs Arnoldi proposes an Infant Science 
Academy as the best means of reaching 
all classes of mothers and putting into 
effect constant medical supervision, plus 
the edueation of the mothers, to prevent 
infant mortality. 
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*** Oh, White Cat, how handsome you are!’ cried Blondine” 


Blondine 


Translated from the French of Mme la Comtesse de Segur 
by Rachel H. Stannard 


Drawings by F. Strothmann 


Chapter IV—The White Cat 


LONDINE slept through 


the whole night. No wild 

beast came to disturb her 

slumbers, and she did not 

feel the cold. It was 

late in the forenoon when 

she awoke. She rubbed 
her eyes in surprise at finding herself 
surrounded with trees instead of in her 
own bed in her room at home. She ealled 
her maid; a gentle “ miaou” answered 
her. Astonished and almost frightened, 
she looked down and saw at her feet a 
beautiful white cat looking appealingly 
at her and mewing. 

“Oh, White Cat, how handsome you 
are!” cried Blondine, passing her hand 
over the silky, snow-white fur. “TI am 
glad to see you, White Cat, for you will 
take me to your house. But I am very 
hungry, and I eannot walk until I have 
eaten something.” 

Hardly had she finished speaking, 
when the White Cat mewed again, and 
pointed with his little paw to a package 
lying near her, wrapped in a fine white 
napkin. She opened it and found slices 
of bread and butter; she tasted one of 
the slices, found it delicious, and gave 
some pieces to the White Cat, who 
seemed to enjoy it as well. 


When they had both eaten enough, 
Blondine leaned toward him, caressed 
him, and said, 

“Thank you, little White Cat, for the 
breakfast you brought me. Now, ean you 
take me back to my father, who must be 
worrying dreadfully about me?” 

The White Cat shook his head and 
uttered a plaintive miaou. 

“T see you understand me, little White 
Cat,” said Blondine. “ Then have pity on 
me and take me to some house, so that I 
shall not die of hunger, cold, and terror 
in this fearful forest.” 

The White Cat looked at her, made a 
little sign with his head to show that he 
understood, got up, took several steps, 
then turned to see whether Blondine was 
following. 

“Yes, I am coming,” said Blondine. 
“But how ean we get through these thick 
bushes? I don’t see any path.” 

The White Cat, in reply, bounded in 
among the bushes, which opened of 
themselves to let him and Blondine pass, 
then closed again after them. Blondine 
walked on thus for an hour. As she 
went on, the forest grew lighter, the grass 
finer, the flowers more abundant. She 
heard pretty birds sing, and saw graceful 
squirrels seudding along the branches. 
Blondine, who did not doubt that she 
would soon get out of the forest and 
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return to her father, was enchanted with 
all she saw. She would gladly have stop- 
ped to gather flowers, but the White Cat 
trotted steadily on, and mewed dismally 
when Blondine tried to linger. 

At the end of an hour, Blondine spied 
a magnificent chateau. The White Cat 
took her as far as the golden gate. Blon- 
dine did not know how to get in; there 
was no bell, and the gate was locked. 
The White Cat had vanished. Blondine 
was alone. 


Chapter V—The White Deer 


The White Cat had gone in by a little 
passage which seemed made on purpose 
for him, and probably he had told some 
one in the chateau about Blondine, for 
the gate opened without her having ealled 
to anyone. She entered the court, but 
saw nobody; the door of the chateau 
opened of itself. Blondine went into a 
vestibule built all of rare white marble; 
all the doors opened of themselves, like 
the first one, and Blondine went through 
a suite of charming parlors. Finally she 
saw, at the end of a lovely blue and gold 
drawing room, a white deer lying on a 
bed of fresh, sweet-smelling herbs. The 
White Cat was beside her. 

The deer got up as soon, as she saw 
Blondine, went to her and said, “ Wel- 
come, Blondine; my son, the White Cat, 
and I have long been waiting for you.” 

And seeing that Blondine looked 
frightened, she said, “ Be not anxious, 
Blondine, you are with friends. I know 
the king, your father, and I love him as 
you do.” 

“Oh, Madam,” said Blondine, “if you 
know my king-papa, take me back to 
him! He must be so sad because IT am 
away!” 

“My dear Blondine,” replied the White 
Deer, sighing, “it.is not in my power to 
give you back to your father. You are 
in the power of the enchanter of the 
Forest of Lilaes. I am myself compelled 
to submit to his power, which is greater 
than mine; but I ean send your father 
dreams which will let him know you are 
safe with me.” 

“What, Madam?” cried Blondine in 
affright. “Shall I never see my father 
again? My dear papa, whom I love so 
much ?” 

“Dear child, let us not think of the 
future. You will see your father some 
day. In the meantime, be docile and 
good. Good behavior is always rewarded ; 
and my son and I will do everything we 
ean to make you happy.” 
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Blondine sighed, and cried a little. 
Then it occurred to her that she was not 
returning the White Deer’s kindness very 
well by erying at having to stay with her; 
so she stopped, and tried to speak gayly. 

The White Deer and the White Cat 
took her to see the room which she was 
to have. The walls of the room were 
hung with pink silk embroidered in gold. 
The furniture was of white velvet, ex- 
quisitely embroidered in silks of different 
colors. Animals, birds, butterflies, and 
insects were represented there. Next to 
Blondine’s bedroom was her study. This 
had sky-blue hangings, embroidered with 
fine pearls. The furniture was of silver- 
colored watered silk, with large turquoise 
nails. On the wall were two large paint- 
ings, of a beautiful woman and a hand- 
some young man. Their costumes showed 
that they were of royal family. 

“Whose portraits are these, Madam?” 
asked Blondine. 

“T am forbidden to answer that ques- 
tion now, my dear. You wil! know later 
on. But now it is time for dinner. Come, 
Blondine, you must be hungry.” 

Blondine was, indeed, dreadfully hun- 
gry. She followed the White Deer and 
found herself in a dining room, with a 
table set queerly enough. There was an 
enormous white satin cushion on the floor 
for the White Deer; before her, at the 
table, was a buneh of fresh, delicate 
herbs, and near them a gold pail filled 
with clear water. Opposite was a stool 
for the White Cat, and before him was 
a gold bowl full of little fried fish and 
snipe’s legs. Another bowl beside it was 
made of rock erystal, and held rich, 
creamy milk. At Blondine’s place was a 
little armehair of carved ivory, uphol- 
stered in orange-colored velvet studded 
with diamond nails. Before her was a 
gold plate containing a delicious dish of 
roast game. Her carafe and glass were 
earved out of rock erystal; a little white 
roll lay beside a dainty fork and spoon 
of pure gold. The napkin was of finer 
linen than Blondine had ever seen before. 
They were all waited upon by gazelles of 
marvelous skill, who moved swiftly and 
silently and knew Blondine’s wishes be- 
forehand. 

The dinner was delicious: the finest of 
fowl, the rarest of game, the most delicate 
fish, the most perfect desserts and sweets. 
Blondine was hungry; she ate and en- 
joyed everything that was given her. 

After dinner her new friends took her 
into the garden, where she found pretty 
walks, and fruits of all kinds. When 
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she had walked and played enough she 
went back indoors. The White Deer sug- 
gested that she should go to bed, and 
Blondine consented joyfully, for she was 
very tired. 

When she reached her bedroom, she 
found two gazelles ready to wait upon 
her. They undressed her swiftly and put 
her to bed, and then sat by her till she 
fell asleep. Blondine was not long in 
doing this, though she thought first of 
her dear father, and wept again because 
she could not be with him. 


Chapter VI—Blondine’s Awakening 


Blondine slept soundly, and when she 
woke, it seemed to her that she was not 
the same little girl any longer. She felt 
taller and older. She seemed to know 
more, to have more ideas; she remem- 
bered books which she was sure she had 
read during her long sleep; she also re- 
membered having learned to write, draw, 
sing, and play the piano and the harp. 

Still the room was the same which the 
White Deer had showed her, and in which 
she had fallen asleep the night before. 
Blondine could not understand. 

She jumped up and ran to look in the 
glass. There she saw that she was tall, 
and—yes, very pretty; a hundred times 
prettier than when she went to bed! Her 
beautiful fair hair fell almost to her feet ; 
her lovely blue eyes, her charming red 
mouth, her pink cheeks, her slender, 
graceful figure, all made her the most 
attractive person ever seen. 

Now was Blondine excited, almost 
afraid. She dressed as fast as she could, 
and ran to the White Deer whom she 


found in the room where she had seen 
her for the first time. 

“Oh, Madam,” cried she, “ please 
tell me why I am all so changed. What 
has happened to me? Last night I went 
to bed, a little girl. This morning I am 
grown up. Is it all a dream? Or have 
I really grown so in one night?” 

“Tt is true, my dear Blondine, that you 
are now fourteen years old; but you have 
been asleep seven years. My son and I 
wished to spare you all the tiresome 
years of study. When you came to us 
you did not know anything. You could 
not even read. I put you to sleep for 
seven years, and we have spent those 
seven years, you in learning while you 
slept, the White Deer and I in teaching 
you. I see you do not believe you can 
have learned much in that way; come 
with me to your study and see what you 
ean do.” 

Blondine followed the White Deer to 
her study. She ran te the piano and 
tried it, and found that she could play 
very well; she tried her harp and drew 
sweet, melodious sounds from it; she 
sang gloriously; she took pencils and 
brushes, and drew and painted so easily, 
that she saw she must have real talent. 
She tried writing, and it went as well as 
the other things; she glanced through her 
books and remembered perfectly well that 
she had read them. 

Full of surprise and joy, she threw her 
arms around the White Deer, then kissed 
the White Cat affectionately, and eried, 
“ Oh, my dear, goed, kind friends! How 
mueh I owe you for taking care of me so 
kindly and teaching me so much! I have 
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improved so much in every way, and I 
owe it all to you!” 

The White Deer embraced Blondine 
tenderly in return. The White Cat ea- 
ressed her hands with his little pink 
tongue. When the first moments of hap- 
piness had passed, Blondine lowered her 
eyelids and asked, timidly, “ Do not think 
me ungrateful, kind friends, if I ask one 
more favor of you. Will you tell me what 
my father is doing? Does he still mourn 
ior me? Is he happy sinee he lost me?” 

“Your wish is but natural, and I will 
grant it. Look in this glass, Blondine, 
and you will see all that has passed since 
you left your father, and how he is now.” 

Blondine looked in the mirror and saw 
her father’s apartment. He was pacing 
up and down impatiently, and seemed to 
be expecting some one. Queen Fourbette 
came in and told him that Blondine, in 
spite of all Gourmandinet could do, had 
insisted on driving the ostriches herself ; 
that they had run away with her in the 
direction of the Lilae Forest, and upset 
the earriage; that Blondine had been 
thrown over the gate into the Forest; 
that Gourmandinet had gone nearly fran- 
tie with grief and terror; and that she 
had sent him away to her father’s court. 
When the king heard this, he was in wild 
despair. He rushed to the Forest of 
Lilaes, and his people had to use force to 
prevent him from trying to follow his 
little daughter. They took him home, but 
he fell into the most dreadful state, eall- 
ing constantly for his dear Blondine, his 
darling child. At last he fell asleep, and, 
in a dream, he saw Blondine in the pal- 
ace of the White Deer and the White Cat. 
The White Deer promised him that Blon- 
dine should one day return to him, and 
that her childhood should be ealm and 
happy. 

The mirror turned dark then, and 
everything disappeared. Then it grew 
lighter again, and again Blondine saw 
her father. He had grown old and gray, 
and his face was sad. In his hand was a 
little picture of Blondine, and he was 
kissing it and weeping over it. He was 
alone; there were no signs of the Queen 
or Brunette. 

Poor Blondine began to ery bitterly. 
“Oh,” eried she, “ why is my father left 
all alone? Where are my sister Bru- 
nette and the Queen?” 

“The Queen seemed to care so little 
for your death—for you are believed to 
be dead, dear Blondine—that the king 
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(To be continued) 


grew to have a horror of her, and sent 
her back to King Turbulent, her father. 
There she was shut up in a tower, where 
she soon died of rage and mortification. 
As for your sister, Brunette, she was 
growing so ill-tempered and disagreeable 
that the king was glad to marry her off 
last year to Prinee Violent, who made 
up his mind to try to reform her. He 
treats her quite roughly; she is beginning 
to see that her bad temper is not bring- 
ing her happiness, and she is really im- 
proving a little. Some day you will see 
her again, and you must help her to grow 
better by setting her a good example.” 

Blondine thanked the White Deer 
gratefully for all this news. She wanted 
very much to ask when she should see 
her father and sister again, but she was 
afraid this would sound as if she were 
in a hurry to leave her kind friends, so 
she decided to wait patiently. 

Blondine was never idle, for she found 
plenty to do here, but she was sometimes 
sad. There was no one for her to talk 
with except the White Deer, and she was 
with her only at meal times and during 
lessons. The White Cat had no way of 
talking except by signs. The gazelles 
waited upon Blondine very nicely and 
kindly, but none of them could talk. 

In her walks Blondine was always ae- 
companied by the White Cat, who showed 
her the prettiest walks and the most fra- 
grant flowers. The White Deer had made 
Blondine promise never to go outside the 
park and never to go into the forest. 
Several times Blondine had asked why 
she must not do these things. Then the 
White Deer would sigh, and say, “ Oh, 
Blondine, do not ask me to go into that 
forest. It is a place that brings nothing 
but misfortune to those who go there.” 

Sometimes Blondine would climb into 
a little summerhouse, on top of a hill, 
from which she could see into the forest. 
She saw magnificent trees, charming 
flowers, and thousands of birds singing 
and circling about as if to eall her. “ Oh, 
why will the White Deer not allow me to 
go there?” thought the little girl. “ What 
danger can there be for me when I am 
under her eare?” 

Then the White Cat would seem to 
know what Blondine was thinking, and 
would mew and pull at her dress to get 
her away from the summerhouse. Blon- 
dine always smiled, followed the White 
Cat, and went on with her lonely walks 
in the quiet park. 
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The Heart of a Child 


By Helen Athearn 


PERFECT little fash- 
ion plate she appeared, 
with her dainty ruffled 
skirts spread out 
around her like a fan 
on the eabin seat, and 
the women across the 
way threw many a speculative glance at 
the exquisite embroidery of her dress and 
the silk stockings eneasing her long, slim 
legs. Only the kind-hearted old gentle- 
man in the corner looked eloser and no- 
tieed the haunting wistfulness of the big 
brown eyes looking out from beneath the 
drooping brim of the flower-laden hat. 

Very stiff and straight she sat between 
her two companions, the nursemaid on 
the left with her head tipped back against 
the window frame, her lips parted in 
slumber, and the large, over-dresged lady 
on the right with the novel in her hand 
and the ‘long-haired poodle in her lap. 
One would seareely have known that the 
little girl between belonged to them save 
for the occasional impatient glances 
vouchsafed her by the over-dressed lady 
when the child moved restlessly and 
chaneed to jostle her elbow. 

But the wistful eyes had found an ob- 
ject of interest, and the tiny, listless 
shoulders straightened as the little girl 
leaned eagerly forward to gaze out 
— the eabin windows upon the sunny 
deck. 

Out there was a “fambly.” She ealled 
them that in her mind immediately, be- 
cause they seemed so happy, and that’s 
what “famblies” ought to be, happy. 
There were five of them in all, the mother 
and the four dear, langhing children. 
But it was the mother who claimed all 
the attention of the earnest little watcher 
within, the mother with her threadbare 
clethes and work-knotted hands. Not an 
imposing figure, surely; but the lonely 
heart of the child in the eabin saw only 


the loving kindness, the mother tenderness, 
in that careworn face; and the little 
fists were clenched, and the baby heart 
throbbed wildly with a vague longing to 
be clasped close in those kind arms, to be 
able to reach up and touch softly that 
wrinkled cheek. 

Quietly, with a half undefined purpose 
surging in her mind, she slipped from 
the seat and stole toward the door. But 
the large lady on the right was engaged 
in her book, and the nursemaid still slept 
peacefully on, and only the kind-hearted 
old gentleman in the eorner was inter- 
ested. 

Out on the deck the “fambly” were 
having a beautiful time. The mother was 
just in the midst of one of those delight- 
ful tales of the time when she was a little 
girl, and the children were prompting 
her with all the eagerness of long ex- 
perience, when a gentle touch on the arm 
interrupted the narrator, and she turned 
to gaze deep down into two fathomless 
wells of yearning upraised to her face. 

“ Please,” whispered a tiny, hesitating 
voiee, “please may I be one of your 
fambly for a while?” 

The mother still stared wonderingly, 
uneomprehendingly, down. 

“You see, Mops and Aunty is a kind 
of fambly together by theirselves,” the 
same little voice went on, patiently ex- 
plaining; “and nurse doesn’t know how 
to be one, and I haven’t anybody—and 
it’s kind of lonesome sometimes. So 
please may I be one of your fambly for 
just a little while?” 

It needed no more. At last the mother 
understood. The mother heart eried out 
in protest and the mother arms went 
round the tiny form, elasping it closely, 
proteetingly, to her tender breast. And 
for onee the baby heart was satisfied as 
the little hand reached up and softly 
touched the tear-wet cheek above. 
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Clockwork Toys 


By A. Neely Hall 
Author of The Boy Craftsman 


[Fao HE toys shown upon this 
if and the following pages 


are but a few of the 

eg many mechanical toys 

m4 that can be operated by 

’ clockwork, and they are 

easy to make, too, the 

work requiring no more mechanical abil- 

ity than is possessed by the average boy 

old enough to handle the simplest of 
tools. 

Generally it is easy to find an old clock 
somewhere about the house, and a clock 
which has been disearded simply because 
it has become worthless as a timekeeper 
is perfectly good for operating these toys, 
as long as the mainspring is in working 
order. It is not necessary to have a set 
of works for each toy, for they are so 
quickly fastened in place that but a 
minute is required to transfer them from 
one toy to another. 

To prepare the clockwork for use, re- 
move it from its case, detach the hands 
and face and take off the small wheel piv- 
oted directly under the hands; this wheel 
is shown at A, Figure 1. Remove also 
the balance wheel (B, Figure 1) and the 
lever pivoted next to it (C, Figure 1) 
to inerease the speed of the remaining 
wheels. 

For the standard of the merry- 


spool and melt it with a lighted match, 
allowing it to drip into the hole until 
the latter is about half full, then press 
the wax down with the end of a match 
until it is compact, smooth it off on the 
bottom of the spool and make a dent in 
it with a pencil to indicate the exact 
center of the hole. Heat the end of the 
pivot with a lighted match and then 
press it into the dent in the wax, being 
careful in doing so to get the spool 
straight upon the pivot. Cut a hole in 
the bottom of the cigar box for spool 
D to project through. (Figure 1.) For 
the top of the standard eut a piece 
of three-eighths-inch board, ten inches 
square, and fasten it with brads to the 
standard legs and to the cigar box. 
The tent should be laid out on heavy 
white paper, as shown in Figure 4. 
After deseribing a circle with a radius 
of nine inches, describe another circle 
within it with a radius of seven and one- 
half inches, this inner cirele (shown by 
dotted lines in the diagram) being drawn 
for a guide for fastening the tent upon 
its tent poles. Cut out the tent along the 
outer circle and from it eut a triangular 
piece about the size of that ineluded be- 
tween lines KL and ML in the diagram. 


go-round shown in Figure 2, on 
Page 545, eut four pieces of wood 
eight inches long for the legs and 
fasten one to each corner of a 
cigar box turned bottom side up. 
Fasten the works to the cover of 
this box, as shown in Figures 1 
and 3, boring holes through the 
cover with a gimlet for the pivot 
ends on the back of the works to 


set into, and fasten the cover to 
the box with brads. Remove the 
lower flange from a spool (D, 
Figure 1) and fasten the spool 
onto the central pivot of the 
clockwork in the position for- 
merly occupied by wheel A. You 
will find the hole in the spool 
too large for the pivet and will 


have to fill it with sealing wax. Figure 1. Showing how the clock 
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Cover the under edge of KL and the 
upper edge of ML with glue, lap KL over 
to about NL and rub down the edges with 
a eloth to make as neat a joint between 
the pieces as possible. 

Bore a hole in each corner of the 
standard top, then eut four sticks, seven 
inches long, sandpaper them until smooth 
and glue them into these holes for the 
tent poles. When the tent has dried, tack 
it to the ends of the poles, being careful 
to make it set evenly upon them. Cut 
a. sealloped border out of red or blue 
paper and paste it around the edge, as 
shown in Figure 2, and stick a small flag- 
in the peak. 

Figure 5 shows the pattern for the 
horses,. reduced to one-quarter natural 
size and divided off into squares to 
aid in enlarging it. With a ruler and 
bead peneil lay off upon a piece of paper 
the same numnber of squares as are shown 
upon the drawing, each one-half ineh 
square. Number the lines with letters 
aeross the top and figures along the left- 
hand side, just as they are numbered in 
the diagram, to help you locate corre- 
sponding squares on the large and small 
drawings, and then make the large draw- 
ing of the horse, reproducing one square 
at a time. When you have finished the 
enlarged pattern, take a piece of tissue 
paper and make a tracing of the horse; 
then rub a soft lead peneil over the other 
side of this tracing and transfer the horse 
six times upon a piece of light-weight 
cardboard. Cut out the horses with a 
sharp knife and finish them with water 
colors, painting in the saddles and bridles 
as shown in Figure 5. 

The girl and boy riders are also shown 
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Figure 4. Pattern for tent 


one-quarter of their natural size, one- 
half each way (Figure 6), and are en- 


- larged just as the horses are. Make four 


of the girls and six of the boys and pre- 
pare an extra leg for each boy, so he can 
be made to sit astride of his horse; glue 
the leg to the hip as shown at the left 
in Figure 6. 

Figure 7 shows the pattern for the 
sleighs. Draw this upon a piece of eard- 
board, eut it out and fold along the dotted 
lines, then turn in the flaps and glue them 
to the dashboard and te the back. Cut 
two seats by the pattern given, bend 
down the flaps and glue them to the 
sides of the sleigh and make the baek fer 
the front seat like that on the back seat. 
Paint the cardboard green or yellow with 
trimmings of a lighter shade, and the 
sleigh will be completed. Then make 
another sleigh similar to this 


Figure 5. Pattern for the horses 


Fy B c D E F c H 1 one, for two are required for 

the merry-go-round. Make 

Aine ii slits in the seats of the sleighs 

2 "ass ' and stick the flaps on the girl 
| riders (Figure 6) in them. 

4 Y Week Figure 3 (Page 545) shows 

1 the shafts upon which the 

a a) J horses and sleighs are mounted. 

4 — : ©) Cut them five and one-half 

inehes long, whittle them round 

* and rub them down with sand- 

5 i D 5 | paper. The shafts are fas- 

tened in a spool hub which. has 

6 : | five holes bored in it. (E, Fig- 

% ’ ure 3.) Bore the holes with a 

gimlet drill, marking 

” F them off first with a pencil to 

4 be sure of getting them spaced 


at equal distances. Point the 
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This platform rests upon the 
top of spool D. 

The merry-go-round should 
be ready now for atrial. The. 
key by which the mainspring 
is wound up is shown serewed 
in place on the under side of 


* 1 and ean also be seen in the 


al the cigar box cover in Figure 
photograph of the finished 


necessary to have some means 


| toy. (Figure 2.) It will be 
' the mainspring 


of eheeking 


small gimlet hole through the 


| while winding it, so bore a 


second leg of the boy is glued 


ends of the shafts and elue them into 
the holes in the hub, then connect this 
spool to spool D with a piece of a lead 
peneil two inches long. (Figure 3.) 

To fasten the horses to the shafts, 
punch a hole through three of them at 
X (Figure 5) and slip each one over a 
shaft, then tack the other three horses to 
the ends of these shafts at the point X. 
To fasten the sleighs to the shafts, glue 
one end of a pieee of paper to the back 
of the front seat and the other end 
around the shaft. (Figure 8.) 

For the platform shown direetly under 
the horses and sleighs in Figure 2, eut a 
eireular piece of eardboard, eleven inches 
in diameter, and puneh a hole through its 
eenter just large enough for the peg con- 
necting spools D and E to slip through. 


— 


Figure 6. Pattern for the riders. At the left is shown how the 


cover of the cigar box and stick 
a match through it, the idea 
being to run the match be- 
tween the spokes of one of the 
wheels so as to prevent it 
from turning. 

The model of the merry-go-round which 
the writer has before him runs for five 
minutes with one winding and any bey 
ean make one whieh will run as well if 
he follows the directions given and uses 
a reasonable amount of earefulness in 
mouking it. 

Doubtless every boy has either seen or 
heard of the famous Ferris wheel and 
will be glad to learn how he can make a 
miniature wheel like the one shown ‘in 
Figure 9. (Page 545.) 

The standard for supporting the wheel 
(Figure 10) consists of two triangular 
supports, one with a spool bub fastened 
to its top for the axle of the wheel to 
run through and the other with the cigar 
box inelosing the clockwork fastened to 
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Figure 7.. Pattern for the sleighs. Figure 8. The completed sleigh, in upper right-hand corner, showing how it is 
attached to the shaft 
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it. Figure 11 shows the construction of 
these supports. Cut strips P and Q 
twelve inches long and R ten inches long, 
and trim off the upper ends of P and Q, 
so when they are nailed together the 
lower ends will be eight inches apart; 
nail strip R to the lower ends of P and 
Q. (Figurell.) To fasten the spool hub 
to its support, smear one side of a piece 
of tape with glue and wind it several 
times around the spool (Figure 11), then 
set the spool on top of the support and 
press the ends of the tape against the 
sides of strips P and Q. (Figure 11.) 

The clockwork is fastened to the cover 
of a cigar box just as that for the merry- 
go-round was fastened (Figure 1), but 
the length of the box is eut down as 
much as the clockwork will allow to make 
the box as square and compact as possible. 

It is very necessary to have the axle 
bearings exactly in a line in order to have 
the wheel run smoothly, so in 
fastening the cigar box to its 
support be sure that the cen- 
ter of the hole in spool D 
(Figure 1), is on a level with 
the spool hub on the opposite 
support. Nail the supports 
to a ten-ineh by twelve board, 
eight inches apart, and fasten 
a cigar box between them 
for the station platform. 
(Figure 10.) 

To make the wheel, first 
lay out the rims upon a piece 
of heavy cardboard, using a 
radius of six inches for de- 
seribing the outer circle and a 
radius of five and one-half 
inches for the inner cirele, 


Figure 10. Standard for the Ferris wheel 


the pencil line. The hubs of the wheel 
are spools with six holes bored in them 
for the spokes to fit in. Cut six spokes 
five inches and three-quarters 
long by one-eighth of an. inch 
thick, for each hub, and eut 
a slot in one end of each for 
the cardboard rims of the 
wheel to fit in. (Figures 12 
and 15.) Use a saw and not 
a knife in eutting the slots 
in the ends of the spokes, for 
with a knife it is difficult to 
eut them without splitting the 
slender sticks. Whittle the 
hub ends of the spokes to fit 
the holes in the spool hubs. 
(Figure 14.) In putting to- 
gether the spokes, hubs and 
rims of the wheel, first stick 
three spokes in a hub and slip 
a rim into the slots in their 


which will make a rim half  Fidures 14 and 15. Details ends; then stick the remaiving 


an ineh wide (Figure 13); 

then lay the sheet of cardboard upon a 
board and with a sharp knife eut out the 
rim, being very careful not to run off of 


SPOKES -AND-HuS 
Figures 12 and 13. The wheel and hub 


spokes into the hub, one at a 
time, and spread the rim enough so it 
ean be slipped into their slots. 

When the hubs, rims and spokes have 
been assembled, lay them aside and get 
some heavy wrapping paper or thin 
cardboard out of which to make the ears. 
The pattern’ for the cars is shown in 
Figure 16 and on it you will find all the 
dimensions necessary for laying it out 
to the proper size. It will be understood 
that the unfigured portions of the drawing 
are the same as those with the dimensions 
marked on them. The dotted lines at the 
door and window openings indicate where 
they are to be eut out, while all other 
dotted Ines indicate where the cardboard 
is to be seored and folded. 

Use a-ruler in making the drawing of 
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the car to get the lines straight and when 
you have finished it go over it carefully 
and compare it with the illustration to 
be sure that it is cvrrect, after which 
make a careful tracing of it, turn it over 
and transfer the drawing five times upon 
eardboard. These and your original 
drawing will give you the required num- 
ber of cars. Cut out the openings with 
a sharp knife and then do the balance of 
the cutting with a pair of scissors; punch 
a quarter-inch hole in each end of each 
ear with a lead pencil (Figure 16), being 
eareful to get the holes exactly opposite. 
In folding and gluing the ears slip the 
flaps inside and glue the roofs in place 
so they will follow the eurve of the ends 
of the ears. 

When the ears have been completed, 
eut six stieks five inches long, whittle 
them down until they are about an eighth 
of an ineh in diameter and sandpaper 
them until they are perfeetly round and 
smooth. These sticks connect the rims of 
the wheel and form the axles from which 


the cars are hung. Great care must be 
used in fastening them between the rims 
so as not to split them, and the best way 
to avoid splitting them is to start a hole, 
first, in the ends of each stick with an awl, 
or by driving a brad part way in and 
then withdrawing it, and then drive a 
brad through each spoke of one rim into 
a stick (Figure 15); slip the other ends 
of the sticks through the cars and then 
nail the spokes of the other rim to them. 

To mount the wheel upon its standard, 
whittle an axle eight inches and one-half 
long to fit the hubs, then hold the wheel 
between the two uprights with the hubs 
in a line with the spool bearings and 
run the axle through the holes. (Figure 9.) 

Build steps at each end of the platform 
out of heavy writing paper or light card- 
board. Fold the paper or cardboard back 
and forth, making pleats about one- 
quarter inch wide, for the steps, and after 
gluing it in place eut out the ballus- 
trades and glue them to the edges of the 
steps. Make the top step low enough so 
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Figure 20. Pattern for the Ferris wheel cars 
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there will be about 
one-quarter inch be- 
tween it and the bot- 
tom of the ears. 
(Figure 9.) 

When you have 
completed your min- 
iature Ferris wheel 
and set its clockwork 
machinery in mo- 
tion, and see the 
wheel revolve with 
each little car bal- 
ancing upon its axle, 
I am sure you will 
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except that the top 
board is omitted and 
a cireular piece of 
cardboard is used in- 
stead, with a hole 
eut in its center for 
the spool pivoted 
onto the cloekwork 
to stick through. A 
‘mast about fourteen 
inches long is stuck 
into the hole in the 
spool attached to 
the elockwork, and 
three inches below 


agree that you have 


constructed a very R 


the top of the mast 
a spool is fastened 


interesting toy. 

An aerostat is a 
riding device consisting of a number of 
ears suspended by steel cables from large 
arms pivoted to the top of a tower. 
When the machinery is started, the arms 
begin to revolve slowly and the motion 
produced causes the cars to swing out 
away from the center. As the speed of 
the arms increases the cars swing out 
further and further, until when the great- 
est speed has been reached the cables by 
whieh the cars are suspended have taken 
an oblique position and raised the cars 
some distance above the ground. 

You will find the miniature aerostat, 
shown in Figure 19, easy to construct, 
after making a merry-go-round or Ferris 
wheel, as many of the details are identi- 
eal with those of the other toys. 

The standard for the toy is made sim- 
ilar to the one for the merry-go-round, 


O BETTER cook has ever lived, in 
our opinion, than Maria Parloa. 
This gracious, large-hearted woman 
idealized her profession. It has been well 
said that Miss Parloa studied and empha- 
sized the psychology of the culinary art 
and of the great science of housekeeping. 
Her imagination and charm threw over 
her work a light which scientifie achieve- 
ments alone could never attain. Her 
dishes appeal to the imagination and the 
memory, as well as to the palate. 
It was Miss Parloa who, nearly thirty 
years ago, established the Boston Cooking 


School. Her most famous book, prob- 
ably, is Miss Parloa’s Young House- 


Figure ll. Details of Ferris wheel supports 


with four horizontal 
arms six inches long 
glued into holes bored in it. A eross- 
piece four and one-half inches long is 
fastened with brads to the end of each, 
and a car, made similar to the Ferris 
wheel cars, is suspended from each eross- 
piece by cords. Tie the cords to the ends 
of the crosspiece and then run cords from 
the arm ends to the top of the mast, as 
shown in the illustration, to brace them. - 

With this toy the ears cannot be swung 
out obliquely as on the large aerostat, 
unless the speed of the clockwork is 
greatly increased; this can be done by 
removing one or two of the wheels of the 
works, but it is not advisable to take out 
more than one wheel in addition to those 
removed for the merry-go-round and Fer- 
ris wheel (Figure 1), because the main- 
spring would require rewinding too often 
to make the toy enjoyable. 


keeper, which has guided many a young 
housewife safely and happily past the 
rocks and pitfalls of the beginner in 
homemaking. The early volumes of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, under the ownership and 
editorship of the late Clark W. Bryan, 
enjoyed the distinction of much of Miss 
Parloa’s best work, and in turn went far 
to establish her vogue for her. The 
service of such a woman to the great 
movement for saner, more wholesome and 
a happier living, is beyond reckoning. 
An able and devout woman, nobly serving 


“her time and generation, was Maria Par- 


loa. This magazine takes its first oppor- 
tunity now to drop a flower on her grave. 
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Figure 19. An aerostat easy to make 


The merry-go-round 


Figure9. A boy's Ferris wheel 


Figure 3. Details of the merry-go-round 
<P 
Figure 2. 
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Floral cups intended to hold a single flower, sucb as a magnolia, a camellia. etc 


HINGS 
‘ae om ee lamp and sconces by students of ibe Arts Crafts School, Columbus, Ohio . 
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Ganeinn of of unbleached linen crash embroidered 
and decorated with cord applique 


A new candle, with bell snuffer 


Jewelry by students of the Arts Crafis School, Columbus, Obio 
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Chandelier by students of the Arts Crafts School, Columbus, Ohio 


Original wall sideboard, especially desirable for a summer cottage 
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Copper and brass dishes and paper knives, Arts Crafts School, Columbus, Ohio 
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By L. W. 


OR years I had passed in and 
out that rambly, old kitchen, 
and, “manlike,” failed to 
notice how unhandy and un- 
attractive it was for Mother. 
After her poor, tired self 
was laid under the daisies, 

Father and I found it necessary, at in- 

terims between housekeepers’ comings and 

goings, to “don the apron and take a 

hand,” as they say up here in good old 

Chester. We then woke up to the fact 

that things were about as crude and in- 

convenient as well could be. Finally, one 
winter’s work was such that I could be 
home most of the time and then it was we 


A Man-Made Kitchen 


C. Tuthill 


eut adrift from the housekeepers and 
began getting our home back again. 
‘Housekeeping may not be a man’s work, 
but if it means homekeeping as well, 
then that is different. So it fell to my 
lot to do the kitchen stunts. 

Right here let me rant against my 
kind; man, the “self-sufficient;” man, 
“the provider”! And what does he 
generally provide? A roof, things to 
wear and eat, and then sees to it that 
everything around his barn or workshop 
is handy with hooks, necessary shelves, 
closets and so on, and gives his wife a 
stove, a sink and a table, along with 
hardly a camper’s outfit of kettles and 


Table, sink and homemade portable pantry combination 
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Shelf rack and legless table close by the dining room door 


pans. There he stops! It’s a pleading 
task to get him to even put up a shelf 
over the sink; he never has time to make 
a draining board; in short, he simply 
doesn’t or won’t take interest enough in 
his wife’s workshop to do a few things 
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to save her endless steps and time. Still, 
these same men are ever impatient be- 
cause their better halves (better is the 
right word) are “ everlastingly drubbing 
around in the kitchen.” After awhile 
they begin to look at their wives criti- 
cally, and discover they look “kinda 
oldish,” and somehow their dresses are 
not quite up to snuff. Her hair is either 
serewed up in a knot so tight it by all 
rights should break off, or it looks flighty, 
like a newly teddered field of hay. One 
is often the result of a high, nervous 
tension in trying to get endless things 
done without conveniences; the other, the 
first symptoms of a discouraged mind 
that soon “lets things go.” But here I 
must stop preaching and get back to the 
kitchen, or the bread will burn. 

Our start was with a theory like this: 
Most kitchens are too large, which brings 
the tire of the wheel too far from the 
hub. If you cen’t stand in the center 
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white inside. Also 
a few stewpans in 
aluminum because 
they are so light, 
heat up the quick- 
est and, if not 
treated to a _ sal 
soda bath, always 
have a smooth sur- 


face. So much for 
theories, now for 
facts. 


The sink was in 
a corner, unhandy, 
poorly lighted. This 
was soon brought 
over and_ secured 
to the edge of the 
table, the top of 
which was grooved 
out to serve as a 
draining board as 
well. Although the 
table was an old 
dining room one, 
with altogether too 
many legs to sweep 
about; still, being 
round, there were 
no corners to give 
black and _ blue 
hips. Some day I 
will make a table 
that will be fas- 
tened to the wall at 


The dining room closet. 


and by taking a step or two reach every- 
thing from the stove, table, sink, closet 
and refrigerator, then you are daily tak- 


ing wearing steps, spending needless 
time. 


Beeause so much of the day must be 
spent in the kitchen the walls should be 
a cheery color and not a dull drab; make 
it yellow, a good sunny yellow—walls, 
woodwork and all. 

Don’t buy unmatched cooking utensils, 
as for instanee, gray agate, blue agate, 
aluminum and a general assortment of 
tin things. Select them with an idea for 
effects, and choose that ware or color 
you like best and then stiek to it through- 
out everything possible. Now hang them 
up with a little taste—get an effeet; it is 
time well spent, and all tends to take the 
drudgery out of the work. Father and 


I started by replacing worn out things 
with agate ware, light blue outside and 


Napkins are kept in the little case with glass door, and 
glasses are hung on wooden pegs 


the back and have 
two light, strong 
legs only at the 
front. The freer 
the floor is, the better—how I did dis- 
like sweeping around and under things 
or moving them about from place to 
place! 

In having the sink set just under the 
edge of the table, it made the dishpan 
rather low when placed in it, so we nailed 
together some five-eighths-inch strips of 
pine and put short legs on the back to 
sit on the table, and long ones at the 
front to rest on the sink bottom. This 
little mevable affair brought the pan up 
five inches, which saved me many a back- 
ache. 

Under the table were fastened two tin 
boxes with hinged lids that let down. 
The outside was given a coat of cool, 
restful green and the inside a shining 
colonial yellow. One was used for cake, 
the other bread. This saved trotting way 
into the pantry, bending over and taking 
the bread and cake out of two crocks, 
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Being so handy, the bread was immedi- 
ately put back after cutting, and not left 
on the table to dry out. 

You see, I had begun to find out that 
keeping things picked up and washed up, 
as I went along, instead of pushing them 
aside or stacking on the table, was the 
better way. 

Then a chest of ten small and four 
large drawers was made, which was 
placed on top of the table. Into the 
small drawers were put endless things, 
like rice, starch, tapioca, confectioners’ 
sugar and such which had always been 
kept on the pantry shelf in numerous 
nondescript boxes and cans. The large 
drawers would hold fifteen pounds of 
white or graham flour, with the other two 
for cornmeal and granulated sugar. 

When I think how Mother used to go 
into the pantry, take off the barrel lid 
and dip in for every pound of flour 
wanted, not to mention that wooden sugar 
pail under the lowest shelf, which must 
either be lugged out or the sugar bowl 
carried in there to be filled, it seems as 
if this homemade, portable pantry is cer- 
tainly a great labor saver. 

Then, on the shelves above these drawers, 
all within reaching distance; are the bak- 
ing powder, flavoring extracts and the 
other things that you want so often. The 
tin and granite pot lids, from the smallest 
to the largest, were set in a long, narrow, 
shallow box with dividing upright pegs, 
which separate each lid from its neighbor. 
With a brass handle on the end, the whole 
outfit was readily pulled out from the 
space on top of the drawers, and just the 
lid wanted taken out. It struck me as 
being an improvement over a pile on the 
pantry shelf, with the chances of their 
tumbling down rattlety bang, and half 
the time getting the wrong lid and hav- 
ing to chase back again. 

Eventually, we would have had all the 
cooking utensils hung over the table, where 
that top shelf is now, but the present 
Mrs Tuthill still clings to certain dust- 
proof notions of her worthy ancestors, 
and “ean’t bear to think of cooking 
utensils hanging about.” So she still 
trots back and forth from the cavernous 
old pantry. But something tells me that 
there is a near day coming when she will 
appreciate that a kitchen is, after all, 
only one big pantry, and that a twirl of 
a dishcloth to remove all offending dust, 
is decidedly easier and quicker than her 
great-grandmother Halbert’s way. 

There are many valuable pointers to 
be taken from the compact, handy way 


Pullman ear or yacht kitchens are ar- 
ranged. Think of the number of people 
served at a time from those snug quarters 
and often with three men side by side, 
working. Suppose they had to chase, 
instead of only reach. I have a notion 
that those in the diner, waiting for the 
filling of their orders, would become a 
very rebellious lot. Still, these being 
man-made kitchens, womankind hold an 
inborn tenacious prejudice against their 
handy arrangements. 

It had always been the custom to keep 
all the dining room dishes in the dining 
room closet. If you were in the kitchen 
and wanted a saucy little pitcher for the 
cream, you opened the dining room door 
and then the dining room eloset door and 
sorted it out from the other pitchers sit- 
ting on the shelf. A vegetable dish 
wanted—same operation. Then, after 
being used and washed, they were again 
earried back, only to be carried out again, 
and so on till the very thought of swing- 
ing doors and dish-laden hands makes me 
feel “worn to a thread.” To put a stop 
to this I made a rack of shelves in the 
kitchen, right handy to the dining room 
door. The various plates were not piled 
up one on the other, but groups of four 
separated, after the manner of the pot 
lids, by upright pegs. In this way any 
plate can be removed or put back with 
only one hand and with no danger of 
chipping it. 

On a sort of overhanging ledge (an 
afterthought) on the top of it all were 
screwed ten long-shanked brass hooks, 
and here it is the pitchers now do hang; 
plain white, Britannia, old brown, spode, 
grandmother biue—everyone of them in 
a business location, ready for business. 
On the side of the shelf rack nearest the 
table a little junior addition was made to 
hold cook books, old and new. 

That legless table under the shelves is 
for the overflow, “a place to set things.” 
No legs to thump and bang against, and 
on the under part are two more shelves 
for cooking dishes and three drawers for 
dish towels, kitchen cloth and—well, you 
know. 

With the plate rack, portable pantry, 
shelves and chair painted with an apple 
green enamel and the rest of the room 
a glossy, happy-like yellow, the effect is 
rather pleasing; so much so, in fact, that 
I don’t mind hanging about a bit when 
Cynthia is trying a broom splint in one 
of her cold water cakes. Yes, and some- 
times I am even inveigled into wiping 
of dishes, 
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A Department for Home Builders and Home Makers 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


“Consider the humanizing influence the daily sight of a beautiful house brings.” 


THE FLAT BEDROOM 


HE flat bedroom is usu- 
ally small. The chief 
problem in furnishing it 
Ge is not to overcrowd it. 
As bedroom furniture is 
made up of necessary 
pieces, and as the aver- 

dimensions of the flat bedroom are 
from 8% by 8% feet to 12 by 16 feet, it 
would seem at first glance that overcrowd- 
ing is unavoidable. You cannot change 
the dimensions of a bed, and the bed is 
the chief offender. Yet even the bed is 
not incorrigible. It can be correeted and 
amended. 

Many flat bedrooms are furnished with 
large brass pipe bedsteads that are fla- 
grantly out of proportion where a brass 
bedstead with one-inch , posts and half-ineh 
rods would be just as wide and comfort- 
able and yet would look well. Many flat 
bedrooms are furnished with high-board 
bedsteads that look pompously obtrusive. 
Yet if these high boards could be cut 
down they would give the bedstead a 
modesty and demureness of appearanee. 
There is no reason why a headboard 
should be higher than the pillows or why 
a footboard need be prominent unless it 
adds to the appearance. 

The modern hygiene demands that the 
bedstead should not be an obstruction to 
air currents and ventilation. Despite the 
overdraperies of the four-poster, its sim- 
plicity of construction ean teach the mod- 
ern bedstead many a lesson. The trundle- 
beds that many college rooms have 
adopted are very suitable for a flat. They 
are not bed couches or folding beds that 


—Wilkham Morris 


pretend to be something else during the 
day. Such counterfeit furniture is sure 
to have a bad moral effect upon the other 
furnishings. 

A trundle-bed is a frame without posts 
or head and footboards, but with the 
springs and mattress of the ordinary bed. 
In olden times it was placed under the 
high four-poster during the day and 
drawn out at night as the children’s bed. 
It can be made of cheap wood if used 
temporarily, or it can be made of good 
wood, well finished, with neat square legs 
or with elaw and ball feet. Its coverings 
ean lend themselves to the general char- 
acter of the room and add much to its 
attractiveness. 

A bureau need not be out of proportion 
to be useful. Bureaus are usually large 
out of pure vanity and seldom from a 
serviceable feeling. A bureau 41 inches 
wide, 19 inches deep and 31 inches high 
has much drawer room and yet has good 
proportions for a flat bedroom. An at- 
tached mirror often makes a bureau look 
out of size. A square glass is more ob- 
trusive in such cases than an oval or 
oblong one. Bureaus without mirrors 
are now much in fashion. They can be 
quaintly furnished with a small dressing 
glass on a frame with miniature drawers. 
In a room with a brass bedstead and a 
mahogany bureau, a long mirror with a 
neat gold frame hung on the wall is at- 
tractive. 

Sometimes in the disposition of furni- 
ture, a high chest of drawers and a dress- 
ing table look well. In the illustration 
the chest of drawers has a compartment 
that can be fitted up with sliding trays, 
with medicine shelves, or as a dressing 
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Suge 5 for flat bed 


ease. The dressing table has five drawers 
and a folding mirror. This furniture can 
be of brown oak, of silver gray maple or 
in painted woods. Gray enamel on ma- 
hogany is much used for expensive bed- 
room furniture. If there were a demand 
for it, it could be surely used on cheaper 
wood, There are firms that finish furni- 
ture to order in any color or stain you 
may wish and thus give you a chance for 
a more individual expression of taste. 
In our illustrations we have used fur- 


the bedstead 


niture with straight lines and square legs 
and posts. It is the simplest construction 
and can be inexpensively made of good 
wood. Its charm will lie in its propor- 
tions, in its color and in such ornamenta- 
tion as the useful drawer pulls can sup- 
ply. Of course, there are many other 
shapes that are in perfect good taste, 
such as the swell front, the serpentine 
front, the block front, or the kettle-shape 
front of bureaus. In the cheaper furni- 
ture they are, however, usually exagger- 
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The flat bedroom—the bureau and dressing table 


ated. The untrained, uncultivated eye 
needs this exaggeration or it will pass it 
by. That is the sadness of non-develop- 
ment in whatever field you find it. It 
needs a trumpet to arouse it. It fails to 
respond to that which constitutes the 
very charm of refinement. I was talking 
about some simple but beautiful furniture 
im one of the department stores to the 
head of the department. 

“ But,” he said, “I don’t believe it will 
ever become popular except with people 
of eulture and refimement. Most people 


want varnish and plenty of it. It seems — 


to enhance the value to them. They will 
pay for cheap, machine-made carving but 
not for wood. All the best selected wood 
is put into this simple furniture while 
varnish and cheap earving lend them- 
selves to all sorts of deeeptions.” 

The head of such a department, if he 
is a man of taste as well as of business, 
must often feel the discouragement of 
the long, long rows of the meretricious; 
but an optimistic observer ean only mar- 
vel at the improvement of the last. ten 
years and at the growimg good. Some 
years ago anyone who wanted inexpensive 
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but good-looking furniture had to set out 
like a searching party; now he has the 
power of selection. 


CONCRETE AND ITS COLOR POSSIBILITIES 


N EVERY renaissance of art, there is 

a reawakened interest in materials 

and a fresh seriousness in their use. 
Cement and concrete are ancient mate- 
rials, yet the enthusiasm and vim with 
which we are employing them today in 
this make them seem like new 
discoveries. They were first employed by 
strict utilitarians, in response to a press- 
ing need, in the construetion of railroads, 
warehouses and factories. History is full 
of instanees where the need for economy 
has opened up opportunities for beauty. 

Reinforeed eonerete is a material that 
must be taken seriously. It does not ad- 
mit of the trifling to which elapboards 
and shingles can be made to submit. 
Americans have never taken the wooden 
house seriously as the Swiss and Japanese 
have done. Perhaps Americans find con- 
erete all the more fascinating because of 
the very restrictions it imposes. You have 
to have an innate respect for a material 
that will not let you pervert the facts of 
its construction by complieating or over- 
elaborating its appearanee. Reinforced 
conerete needs a skilled engineer on the 
job. Moreover, it has been an excellent 
leader in the van of such fireproof mate- 
rials as hollow tiles. Hollow tiles were 
originally manufactured for the purpose 
of affording a proteetion for the steel 
framework of a skyscraper. They are 
easily and economically laid and afford a 
rough surface to which plaster and 
eement will adhere without the assistance 
of lathing. Whole settlements of these 
hollow tile houses with eoatings of cement 
are being erected in New Jersey, in 
Newark, Montclair and the Oranges, with 
mueh artistie success. 

The beauty of a cement surface lies 
in its monolithic charaeter. Its architec- 
tural opportunity lies in the grouping of 
windows to contrast with its broad wall 
spaces. There is a great constructive dif- 
ference between cement mortar used as 
exterior plaster or in the form of blocks 
and reinforced concrete, but they are all 
- susceptible of great variations in texture. 
The smooth wash and neutral color of 
cement are delightful in the country in a 
setting of lawns and trees. 

Cement has, however, many other sur- 
face possibilities ; as many possibilities 
as it has aggregates and combinations of 
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aggregates There are aggregates 
marble, of granite, of limestone, of a 
torpedo sand and of beach pebbles. 

Cement also has great color possibil- 
ities. It is these possibilities which are 
making it inereasingly popular for gar- 
den rooms and for decorative use in house 
interiors. There was a paragraph among 
the “ Diseoveries” some months ago that 
told of mixing a mineral powder with 
plaster to give it a greenish color. Imme- 
diately the editorial department was plied 
with questions, showing an interest in this 
eolor field. The colors that are used in 
plaster are the same that are used in 
eement. They must be lime and damp 
proof. Louis Carlton Sabin, in his book 
on Cement and Conerete, gives a color 
table which is reeommended by one of 
the largest of the Portland cement com- 
panies. This table gives the quantities 
of different coloring matters in propor- 
tion to one hundred pounds of cement 
required to produce a variety of pleasing 
colors and shades. The colors which ean 
be attained include blues, pinks, grays, 
slates, reds, terra cotta, chocolate, ete. 

There are two houses at Cedarhurst, 
Long Island, finished in cement mortar 
that have decorative friezes whose effect 
is like that of old Italian fresco work. 
Earth colors such as sienna, yellow ocher 
and Indian red were mixed with white 
cement as a medium. They were applied 
with a brush and stencil within ten days 
after the walls were finished and the 
colors set hard and firm in the cement. 
This work is not high-priced. It cost but 
$200 for both buildings. But it can only 
meet with success when intelligence and 
taste are part of the contract. 

Cement surfaces can also be decorated 
by inserting mosaic, mosaic brickwork 
and by ornament in relief. For the ex- 
terior of suburban homes in general, the 
chief charm of cement to me lies in the 
color uniformity of its smooth-washed, 
neutral self, There are unlimited chances 
to give such exteriors charm through the 
picturesqueness of their windows and 
through their balconies and window boxes. 
But for the interior of the house, decora- 
tion offers much joy. Cement fireplaces 
with inlaid tiles, floors of terrazzo, walls 
of eement colors, molded stair balustrades, 
concrete porch seats and tables and vases 
are daily growing in popularity, and 
new uses and new combinations are con- 
tinually suggesting themselves. Who ean 
tell what cement may mean in the near 
future! Who can tell but what "ie 
cement age is at hand! 
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Good Counsel for Young Mothers 


By A. C. Eastman, M D 


OTHERS will find in Short Talks 
with Young Mothers, by Charles 
Gilmore Kerley, M D, a book of 

the greatest value in the care and training 
of their children. The author is well 
known for his practical and common 
sense ideas in the care of children. He 
treats the subject from the standpoint 
of the everyday questions which con- 
stantly worry the young mother. 

An idea of the seope of the book may 
be gained by glancing through the index 
and by reading the preface in which Dr 
Kerley says: “In its preparation the 
author has kept in mind and has endeav- 
ored to answer the personal questions of 
many thoughtful mothers. Suggestions 
relating to medical treatment are inten- 
tionally avoided. A mother should know 
all the details of the child’s feeding, cloth- 
ing, bathing and airing and what to do 
in an emergency. She should be able 
to recognize symptoms of illness and 
appreciate their significance. She is not 
supposed to be skilled in the use of 
drugs.” 

The problems facing a mother in con- 
nection with feeding and caring for her 
child during the first six years of life 
are thoroughly and concisely considered 
and the various disturbances and diseases 
to which the child is susceptible are 
briefly enumerated, with a description 
of the symptoms and the necessary early 
home treatment. 

The importance of maternal nursing 
is strongly emphasized and the rules for 
successful nursing given in detail. The 
author is very optimistic concerning the 
gradual increase in the number of women 
who can nurse their infants, and all 
young mothers should try to attain his 
point of view. Under artificial feeding he 
makes a statement which the public has 
got to learn: 

“ Milk, if properly produced, is expen- 
sive; it cannot be sold for six or eight 
cents a quart and mothers will have to 
pay more than this if they get a suitable 
article. The most expensive milk will, as 
a rule, be found safest for use.” 

Full directions are given for prepar- 
ing modified, or, as the author prefers to 
eall it, “ adapted” milk. 

The advisability of giving a list of 
formulas to be sold to all classes of 


mothers is often questioned, but he 
prefaces the subject by saying: “ These 
formulas will be found suitable for aver- 
age infants in fair health. In the matter 
of feeding, every child is a law unto him- 
self and he must be fed individually. For 
some babies the formulas suggested will 
not answer at all.” 

Diet lists are given for feeding after 
the first year and up to the sixth year. 
These are especially valuable because of 
the great neglect by mothers of these 
important years. 

Under “The prevention of summer 
diarrhea” some advice is given which is 
vitally important. “It is not enough,” 
says Dr Kerley, “that the child should 
be given properly prepared pasteurized 
or sterilized milk or breast milk—he must 
be made comfortable during the hot 
weather. The clothing should be of the 
lightest. ... Whether in the city or 
country, on very hot days two or three 
fifteen-minute spongings with water at 60 
degrees Fahrenheit will add greatly to 
the child’s comfort.” 

In the chapter on appetite we find some 
straightforward and wholesome sugges- 
tions as to what is necessary to procure 
a strong, vigorous child. The various 
notions which a child frequently gets 
concerning articles of food, the author 
says, must be ignored: “The child’s 
whims in these respects must never be 
catered to. He is to take what is placed 
before him or go without until the next 
meal. Likes and dislikes for various 
articles of diet are largely a matter of 
education, and the child may, and should, 
be taught to eat everything that is good 
for him. A little firmness in compelling 
him to go hungry for a few hours will 
soon do away with any childish fancy 
which may be the cause of considerable 
harm.” 


The method of treating habits formed 
in childhood is given in detail, also the 
methods required for examination of the 
mouth, throat, ete. Full directions are 
given as to the arrangement of the sick | 
room, especially for contagious diseases. 

A highly valuable part of the book is 
found in the remarkably simple and 
instructive illustrations, which show far 
better than can be put in words the means 
of giving steam inhalations, applying cold 
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compresses and face masks, as well as the 
proper kind of exercise pen. 

The latter part of the book deals with 
such subjects as summer resorts, drug- 
giving, the daily outing, children’s parties, 
cleanliness, kissing, sleep and excitement, 
in all of which mothers should be thor- 
oughly instructed. 

Altogether the book is full to over- 
flowing of sane, scientific instruction, 


which if followed will insure a well- 
trained and healthful child. The author 
has well carried out his intentions as 
given in the preface of the book, and 
placed in the hands of young mothers a 
means of learning what they ought to 
know. 

Short Talks with Young Mothers will 
be sent, postpaid, by the Book Depart- 
ment of this magazine for $1.10. 


Other Books for Mothers 


Suggested by Women of Experience 


BOOK which helped me with my 

children was The Care of Children, 

by Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. Itis 
of convenient size and tells simply and 
clearly the things every mother needs te 
know in caring for her little ones. There 
are chapters on food, clothing, toilet and 
baths; the care of the teeth, eyes, ears, 
hair and feet; also chapters on ailments 
and diseases, ‘with description of symp- 
toms and directions for nursing; chapters 
on emergencies, and on the care of boys 
and girls during puberty. It covers in 
a simple, natural manner the many prob- 
lems which come to a-mother, leaving out 
all matter which might tend to confuse 
the inexperienced. 

Preparation for Motherhood is an- 
other book by the same author which 
should be on every mother’s bookshelf. 
It is a comprehensive help in preparing 
for the little one, in caring for the health 
and well-being of the mother, and in the 
emergencies and after-care of both 
mother and child. These two books alone 
give the mother confidence, and the neces- 
sary intelligent knowledge of first aid, 
which may save several doctor’s bills. E. 


I wish all young mothers might have 
the help of two books which were of 
t assistance to me. They are in the 
ibrary of Home Economies Series, Vol- 
ume XII. The Care of Children, by Dr 
Alfred Cleveland Cotton, helped me 
greatly in preparing for my baby, and is 
a continual comfort to me in caring for 
him. Volume IX, Home Care of the 
Sick, by Amy Elizabeth Pope, has also 
been of great assistance to me in our 


home. These books are a “Complete 
Home Study Course ” on the new profes- 
sion of home-making and art of right 
living. Irene Burrows Bentley. 


A book to which I frequently turn with 
a good deal of confidence is Chavasse’s 
Advice to a Mother, revised by Carpenter. 
The book is divided into three parts: 
Infancy, Childhood, and Boyhood and 
Girlhood. Each part treats fully of the 
care, hygiene and treatment of diseases 
and accidents relating to its particular 
division. In cases where prompt action 
is necessary I find its advice most val- 
uable. Mrs W. B. D. 


The Home Medical Library (six vol- 
umes), by Kenelm Winslow, M D, I be- 
lieve, takes the place of the old “ doctor 
book.” It is a comprehensive work, by 
authors of wide reputation. I would not 
willingly part with these books. They 
give a general knowledge that is invalu- 
able to the mother. H. H. D. 


To young mothers I would say that 
one of the most helpful books I have was 
given me several years ago by my grand- 
mother. It is Health Topics, By Marion 
Harland, and is one of the Bits of Com- 
mon Sense series. N. C. B. 


The price of The Care of Children is 
55 eents, postpaid; Home Care of the 
Sick, $1.25, postpaid ; Chavasse’s Ad- 
vice ‘to a Mother, $1, postpaid ; Prepara- 
tion for Motherhood, 55 cents, postpaid. 
Address Book Department, eare of this 


magazine. 
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The Monogram asa 
Decorative Device 


E B Lis more fan- 
ciful than practical. 
This design shows 


By Frederic Flagler Helmer C MP, a very 


conventional flower 
form, is equally bal- 


how varied may be This is the second of a series of three articles on the mono- anced right and left. 


the form of the mono- gram, the first appearing in the October number] It would do well as 
as repeat: 


gram 


MONOGRAM, to be decorative, 

should be constructed with regard 

to the common laws of design, 
unity, balance, contrast, originality. It 
often is true that mere taste will lead 
one to make or select an artistic or well- 
constructed monogram. Yet in such cases 
these very elements mentioned above 
play their part, even though one’s judg- 
ment has employed them unconsciously. 


Unity is essential to the monogram, 


since this requirement is seen in its very 
name. As to the degree to which the 
letters must be united, authorities differ. 
Some assert that each letter must enter, 
in part, into the making of a neighboring 
letter, so that no letter is complete in 
itself but dependent upon the lines of the 
others for its own formation. This is 
strictly fulfilled in the design J H L, and 
partly so in some of the others. 

On the other hand, people at large 
are determined to apply “monogram” 
to any grouping of initials, and popular 
usage generally wins the contest. Yet, 
there should be at least one distinction 
observed; the design ought to be an 
evident attempt to make a distinct device 
out of the assembled letters. 

Balance in a monogram does not always 
mean axial symmetry. It is interesting 
to find at times, monograms that are so 


balanced that one-half is simply the re- 
verse of the other. These have the ad- 
vantage of appearing the same from both 
sides of any transparent material on 
which they are placed. Again, balance 
may simply mean apparent equality be- 
tween the sides, or it may only infer such 
equilibrium as leverage teaches, where 
a long arm on one side holds its position 
against some heavy, more compact mass 
on the other. The illustration FLP 
shows this form of balance, J HL and 
CMP actual symmetry to a vertical axis 
and EWS apparent symmetry. 

Contrast needs no definition. All know 
that it is as essential to good design as 
emphasis in speech or music. The con- 
trast of dark and light may be found in 
EWS, here shown, and long lines with 
short in FLP. 

The designs here given are merely to 
show the decorative possibilities of the 
monogram. The reader may order a 
monogram to her own taste. Original 
designs furnished at $1 each, with a 
charge of 25 cents additional for an extra 
print enlarged or reduced. State size 
desired and use for which monogram is 
intended. Send check or money order 
made out to Phelps Publishing Company; 
mever send cash. Address Monogram 
Editor, care of this magazine. 


JH Lis stri 


E W S, an ar- M W S forms the to an upright middle line. 
row head design, S by the juxtaposi- Viewed from the other side, 
F L Pis found- would be effective tion of the other let- i e, through the leaf of the 
ed on the effect of in repeating or all- ters. This design is magazine, it will still beJ H L, 
a flower and over reversible. Whena have become 
in embroidery, monogram can 
work and made this way its 


other lines use increases 
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Little Louise’s Friends—Rastus 


A Good Housekeeping Doll Which the Children Can Cut Out and Dress 


Little Louise and Her Pets appeared in the February number, her Sister May in the 
April number, her Brother Ned inthe May number, her College Cousin in 
the September number. and Cinderella in the Oetober number 


Cut along the dotted lines of the hat and caps, so that you can put them on Rastus 


oe 


A Spiritual Experience 


Mr Epiror—I have read the letter 
from G. C. Vining, published in your 
August number, and would like, if I may, 
to answer it with the story of a child I 
onee knew, and that child myself. I 
will condense it as much as I ean. 

When little more than a baby, my 
mother and I went to live with my 
grandmother and grandfather. They 
were cultured, deep-thinking people, who 
were then in the state of mind so many 
are in now. The old beliefs and religious 
ideas did not satisfy them, and though 
they were earnestly seeking for it, new 
light had not yet reached them to take 
the place of the old. They sent me to 
Sunday school for a short time, but when 
I announced to the family that “ God 
doesn’t love you when you're naughty,” 
I was promptly taken out of Sunday 
school, and [ think it was about then 
that my mother and grandmother and 
grandfather decided their little girl’s 
mind should not be clogged with any 
dogma or belief whatever, and she should 
be eneouraged to think things out her- 
self, This is just what they did, then, 
guiding me lovingly and wisely, teaching 
me to think, not thinking for me, you 
understand, and foreing no beliefs upon 
me, not even their own. 

Early in the experiment, when I was 
five years old, my mother died, and in 
the midst of our grief [ was most im- 
pressed by the peaceful look on her faee, 
and said, “ Mamma has a new life now.” 
My grandmother gazed at me with aston- 
ishment. 

I was sent to no Sunday school for 
some time. When I asked my grand- 
mother or my grandfather questions, they 
were answered wisely and kindly, often, 
and very often I was told “ Think about 
it yourself and tell me what you decide.” 
When I did go to Sunday school ocea- 
sionally with other little girls I was in- 
tensely interested at first, then puzzled 
and abashed by their attitudes of utter 
indifference, but my unspoken questions, 
the things I was longing so to know, were 
never answered. 

TI cannot begin to give here the proe- 
esses of my development and the growth 
of my ideas; but, briefly, I was taught 
the beauty of an unselfish life, the joy 
of learning and mastering new lessons 
in school and out, the blessedness of 
doing right, just because it is right, and 


the recognition of God in every tiny atona 
of life. This all came so gradually and 
naturally I was almost unaware of it 
myself, though it came largely from my 
own “ thinking things out.” 

My grandmother at last found what 
she had been seeking all this time, and 
with the children of a few other people 
who agreed with her in this thought, | 
attended for about two years a gathering 
every Sunday morning where we were 
taught about birds and bees and flowers, 
the harmony and significance of colors 
and sounds, and other delightful every- 
day things. We were taught that we had 
two natures within ourselves, the higher 
self and the lower self, and the importance 
of thinking beautiful thoughts that the 
higher self might have dominance over 
the lower. God was taught us as being 
the One Great Life that runs throngh 
every living thing, ruling and controlling 
all, and Christ as one of the world’s 
vreatest helpers and teachers. You see, 
there was no mention of salvation, or the 
advisability of doing right for reward 
and fear of punishment. We were espe- 
cially eneouraged to apply the thoughts 
and help we got there to our daily lires— 
in fact, that was what it was all for! 

At about this time I found my grand- 
father’s old eopy of Emerson’s Essays, 
with passages marked that especially 
pleased him, here and there, and though 
this was only one of the many books | 
have delighted in, it is the one I have 
turned to most often sinee. 

So, though this child knew nothing of 
family prayers and Bible reading, sh» 
has not less, but more and more, of God. 
I have many faults and have made num- 
erous mistakes, and my ideas may not 
agree with yours in many respects, but I 
have, thanks to the dear grandmother, an 
idea of the meaning of existence that no 
creed or dogma, or their loss, can rob 
me of, and I have been guided lovingly 
through the deep waters of spiritual un- 
rest and atheism to something beautiful 
and satisfying, whieh others are reaching 
in steadily inereasing numbers, as anyone 
ean see who reads our modern magazines 
and listens to the best speakers of today. 
I enjoy listening to the sermons in the 
churches now, for our wide-awake, think- 
ing ministers of all denominations are 
leading the people along these very lines 
of thought. . Elva Durkee 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping. The latest designs for 
making at home, patterns being furnished at 10 ‘cents each. Order by num- 
ber. Address Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


No 1322 GH 


| 


a 
No 1851 GH. Morning jacket of pink flannel. Eye- No 1854 GH. Three-quarter length dressing sack of 
lets bound with shirred pink satin ribbon. Lacings and rose- -colored —— Edges simply stitched, Medium 
tassels of pink. Medium size requires4 yards of 27- size requires 4 1-2 yards of 27-inch or 3 yards of 44- 
inch or 2 1-2 yards of 44-inch material. Pattern 10 cents oe x: Pattern 10 cents 


‘ lo H. Morning sack of white lawn with 

No 1332 GH. Morning gown of pale tan albatross, rinted border. Suitable for other fabrics. Made in 
with tan flowered ribbon trimming. Medium —_ 40 and 44-inch bust measure. Requircs 4 3-4 yards 
requires 7 Lag Spe 27-inch or 5 yards of 42-inch m-*e- 6¢'27.inch or 3 yards of 44-inch material for medium 
rial. Pattern 10 cents size. Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to state 
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No 1851 GH ee No 1854 GH 
size wanted 


No 1821 GH. Ladies’ 
negligee or lounging gown of 
French flannel in a violet 
shade. Sleeves cut in one 
piece, with yoke. Stitching 
the only finish. Made in 
small, medium and large 
sizes. Medium size requires 
121-2 yards of 24 inch or 
10 1-4 ya-ds of 3%6-inch ma- 
terial, Pattern 10 cents. In 
ordering, be sure to state 
size wanted 


No 1810 GH. Ladies’ negligee of gray 
foulard with deep red figures and red silk 
collar and finish. Made in three sizes, 
small, medium and large. Medium size 
requires 10 yards of 24-inch material. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to state 
size wanted 

No 1559 GH. Ladies’ negligee of blue 
cashmere with black taffeta collar and hems. 

ade in small, medium and large sizes. 
Medium size requires 8 yards of 27-inch 


[Anjo material. Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, 


be sure to state size want 
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No 1325 GH. Ladies’ or misses’ 
nightdress with sleeves cut in one 

iece with gown. Seam on shoulder. 

quires 1-2 yards of 36-inch 
material. Pattern 10 cents 


No 14430GH. Corset cover with 
double-breasted front, for ladies or 
misses. Made in eight sizes, from 
30 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 or 38 requires 1 1-4 yards of 27- 
inch material. Pattern 10 cents. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 


No 1424 GH. Corset cover with skirt 
piece. Buttonholed edge and eyelets for 
drawstring. Made in seven sizes, from 32 
to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 or 38 
requires 1 1-2 yards of 36-inch material. 
Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to 
state size wanted 


No 1420 GH. Corset cover of all-over lace, beading, No 1747 GH. Ladies’ corset cover and skirt. Made 
and embroidered flouncing. Made in seven sizes, from _in sizes 4, 36, 38 and 40. Has seams on side to prevent 
32 to 44-inch bust measure. Size 36 or 38 requires 5-8 sagging. Size 36 or 38 requires ¢ 1-2 yards of 36-inch 
of a yard of 27-inch lace and embroidery in a length six material. Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to 
inches greater than bust measure. Pattern 10 cents. state size wanted 
In ordering, be sure to state size 
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Chemises 


A gift sure of its weleome 
is hand-embroidered _ lin- 
gerie. A pretty design, care- 
full-- embroidered upon 
some useful article, such as 
chemise, corset cover, night- 
gown or shirtwaist, and 
your offering will not ap- 
pear at a_ disadvantage 
among presents many times 
more costly. 

Two-piece chemise No 
710+ and two-piece chem- 
ise No 711+-, stamped on 
finest quality nainsook, cost 
$1.25 each. Cotton for 
working one chemise costs 
20 cents extra. 

One-piece chemise No 
714+ and one-piece chemise 
No 715+, stamped on finest 


Chemise No 714+ 


Chemise No 711+ 


quality nainsook, cost $1.25 
each. Cotton for working 
one chemise costs 20 cents 
extra. 

A corset cover stamped on 
fine nainsook with any of 
the designs shown, costs 65 
cents. 

A nightgown stamped on 
fine nainsook with any of 
the designs shown costs 
$2.10. 

A shirtwaist, stamped on 
linen with design No 714+- 
or No costs $2.25, the 
pattern containing 234 
yards of 36-inch material. 

A shirtwaist stamped on 
lawn with design No 714+ 
or 715+ costs 80 cents, the 
pattern containing 21% yards 
of 40-inch material. 

Cotton for working either 
corset cover, gown or shirt- 
waist is 20: cents extra. 
Samples of materials used 
will be sent upon request. 

In ordering, address 
Handieraft Department, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass, making 
all checks and posta! orders 
payable to Phelps Publish- 
ing Company. 
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Pillows and Bags, Stenciled 


Pillow covers No 691+ and No 718+, 
size of tops, 21 by 21 inches, made of 
cream or sea-green art ticking, with sten- 
ciled top and plain back, cost 40 cents 
each, including black silk for outlining 
the design. 

Opera bag No 716+, size 7 by 9 inches, 
made of cream moire, stenciled, costs 50 
cents, finished; made on brown, cream or 
white linen, stenciled, the finished bag 
costs 25 cents. 

Laundry bag No 6944+, 18 by 25 
inches, made of cream or sea-green art 
ticking, with stenciled front, costs 40 
cents, finished. Black silk for outlining 
the design costs 5 cents extra. 

Double work bag No 717+, size 12 
by 15 inches, made of natural-colored or 
brown linen, stenciled on both front and 
back, costs 45 cents, finished. 


Pillow No 691+ 


In ordering, address Handicraft De- 
partment, Goop HovuseKeePinG, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, making all cheeks 
and postal orders payable to the Pielps 
Publishing Company. abs 


Bag No 717+ 
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Cheap Cuts Attractively Served 


(See Pages 573-574) 
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Gn Braised beef surrounded with buttered flageolet or red kidney beans 
4 
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ae ae Cannelon of beef, latticed cucumbers, lemons and parsley 
q Hungarian stew with potato dumplings 


Beef, Italian style, or braised and served with macaroni, pimolas and a hot sauce 


Beef croquettes with celery and slices of lemon 


4 
Stuffed heart in boiled rice, border garnished with pimolas t 
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(See Page 585) 


e Animals with vegetables and fruits for bodies, skewers and — beans for legs, a and small potatoes for 
’ heads. Candelabrum of cucumber, apples, carrots and turer 


Table for Thanksgiving decorated with candelabra and animals of vegetables and fruits 
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To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping by an expert in 
cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. Failure with any recipe should 


be reported to the Culinary Editor. 


A Geographical Thanksgiving Dinner 


By Deborah Lee 


HERE do the 
p raisins come from, 
Mamma?” asked 
my eight-year-old 
daughter when I 
was making minee- 
meat. “ From Cali- 
fornia, dear—they are grapes, dried.” 

“ And the cinnamon and cloves, where 
do they grow?” 

“They grow on islands ’way over in 
the Pacific ocean,” I replied. 

“But the turkey would come from 
near here, ’cause we saw some last week 
out at a farm. Wouldn’t it, Mamma?” 

“No, dear, the people around here do 
not raise enough turkeys to supply the 


town. We might get a turkey from Ver- 
mont or Rhode Island, or from our own 
great big West.” 

“Why, Mamma, our Thanksgiving 
dinner comes from ‘most everywhere, 
doesn’t it!” and she ran off to tell it to 
her brother. 

This gave me a new thought for our 
Thanksgiving dinner table. I determined 
to have a little orange tree in the middle 
of the long table, a group of northern 
fruit on one side and imported fruit and 
nuts on the other side. I made fold- 
ers for menu ecards, writing the menu on 
the left-hand page and the source of the 
items on the right-hand page, and in il- 
luminated letters on the front printed: 


A GEOGRAPHICAL DINNER 
THANKSGIVING, 1908 


Chicken consomme 


Crackers 
Curled celery Olives 
Braised ducks Apple sauce 
Turnips String beans 
Oyster pie 


Sweet potatoes 
Kumquats,' cherries and romaine salad 
Thanksgiving pudding 


Pumpkin pie Cranberry pie 
Nuts Raisins Chocolates 
Crackers Camembert 


Coffee 


Neighbor Johnson's coop 

Minnesota 
Michigan California 
Our own state Grandfather's orchard 
Joshua's farm Jane’s kitchen garden 

Chesapeake Bay 
New Jersey 
Japan and Oregon 

Spice Islands Louisiana California 


Joshua’s farm Cape Cod 
Carolinas Spain Brazil 
Domestic France 


South America 
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Wednesday afternoon before Thanks- 
giving Day I let the children place dif- 
ferent foreign pictures on the menu 
eards, 

This might be carried out as a sort of 
game to be played between courses. 
Blanks could be left on the ecards to be 
filled in. This would earse a great dis- 
eussion in which the children could enter 
and probably do better than their elders. 

If more explicit detail were wauted, a 
few recipes could be written on the back 
of the eard so that the men would be 
able to tell of what the dishes were com- 


Another good scheme would be to have 
sets of post cards illustrating the places, 
and on the envelopes inclosing them write 
the menus; or cards so distinetive of the 
menu could be obtained that it would not 
be necessary to write it out. For instanee, 
the purloining of a chieken could repre- 
sent the first course; the Michigan eard 
a buneh of celery and a California 
olive grove the relishes, ete. While look- 
ing for the eards many new suggestions 
will come to one. If the groups of cards 
for the menu are different it will eause 
still more amusement, as they ean then be 
passed around. 

A more elaborate plan would be to 
have the sources of the first Thanksgiving 
eompared with those of the present day. 
This again may be done with post eards. 
In such a case it would be well to print 
an ancient menu in opposition to the up- 
to-date. Following are recipes for the 
bill of fare: 

Dueks with Turnips 

Prepare the ducks as for roasting, draw- 
ing and washing earefully. Heat in a 
saucepan a quarter of a eup of butter, 
a quarter of a cup of fat salt pork, 
diced, and brown the ducks all over in 
this. Add two eups of boiling water, a 
small bunch of parsley, a sprig of green 
eclery and a couple of bay Ieaves all tied 
together, also a couple of medium-sized 
white onions and six white turnips, 
Cover closely and cook an hour and a 
half. The turnip and duek flavor each 
other and the combination is particularly 
good. When tender place the ducks on a 
platter, dice turnips and put around the 
ducks. Make a gravy, using the stewed 
and mineed giblets. This will serve six 
people. C. H. S. 


Apple Sauce 


Make an ordinary apple sance, but with 
very little sugar, add a little onion juiee, 


some tomato pulp and a small amount. of 
eurry powder. This is an unusual sauce, 
but for that reason it is liked by epi- 
eures. The amount of seasonings to be 
used is left to individual taste. L. H. L. 

A sauce made in the following propor- 
tions was good: Ten apples, one-half 
eup of water, one-quarter eup of sugar, 
one-half teaspoon onion juice, one-half 
cup of tomato pulp, a seant half teaspoon 
of curry powder and one-quarter of a 
teaspoon of salt, Strain through a fine 
sieve and serve hot. 


Oyster Pie 


Drain three pints of the best of 
oysters and add one quart of thick, sweet 
cream and enough fine cracker crumbs 
to thieken, add pepper and salt and pour 
into a deep dish lined with puff paste. 
Cover with the paste and bake three- 
fourths of an hour. The paste for both 
upper and under erust should be quite 
thick. L. H. L. 

Thanksgiving Pudding 

This recipe comes from old Salem. The 
quantity makes three good-sized puddings, 
and it was for many years aveustom in 
this family to serve one at Thanksgiving, 
to send one to the minister and to ripen 
the third for the Christmas dinner. 

The ingredients for three puddings: 
Three baker’s five-cent loaves of bread, two 
and one-half quarts of milk, three table- 
spoons of softened butter, two and one-half 
cups of sugar, one and one-quarter eups of 
molasses, three teaspoous of cinnamon, 
three teaspoons ef grated nutmeg, two tea- 
spoons of salt, juice and erated rind of 
three lemons, twelve eggs, three teaspoons 
of soda, scant measure, one-half eup 
of boiling water, one and one-half pounds 
of chopped citron, three pounds of stoned 
and floured raisins. 

On Tuesday night before Thanksgiv- 
ing break the bread into pieces and soak 
overnight in the milk, putting the erusts 
in the bottom. In the morning beat up 
the bread and stir in the butter, sugar, 
molasses, cinnamon, nutmeg, salt and 
lemon, At 5 p uw add the yolks of the 
eggs, thoroughly beaten, the soda dis- 
solved in the water, the citron and raisins 
and lastly the whites of the eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth. Put the pudding in three 
deep earthenware dishes, into the oven 
about six o’elock; the stove should have a 
brisk fire which gradually dies down and 
the puddings stay all night in the cooling 
oven, Send to the table cold, but in the 
geod old English fashion. H. K. W. 
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Cheap Cuts Attractively Served 


By Elizabeth W. Morrison 
[See illustrations, Pages 568-569) 


FEW earrots, parsley, celery and 
peppers kept in the house winter 
and summer will prove a boon to 
the cook and the family. If the house- 
wife will have celery, eress or a little 
mint to decorate her meats before going 
to the table, she can transfer the plainest 
piece of beef into a very pleasing one. 


Pot Roast Made Appetizing 


The cross ribs, by the addition of one- 
half a bay leaf, six cloves, a little parsley 
and celery added while cooking, will give 
a delicious flavor and convert a cheap 
pot roast into a luxurious tidbit. If 
onions are not objected to add a few 
slices. When the meat is tender, these 
flavoring ingredients should be strained 
ouf of the juices before the sauce is 
made. 


Braised Beef 


Brown in beef fat from three to five 
pounds from the back of rump, round, 
flank or ehuck rib; put in a deep baking 
dish and sprinkle over it two tablespoons 
mineed carrot, salt pork, onion and cel- 
ery; add one pint of soup stock or hot 
water, Six peppercorns, a piece of dried 
pepper and three cloves tied with six 
sprigs of parsley. If water is used in- 
stead of soup stock, then add one tea- 
spoon salt. Put cover on and cook in a 
slow oven for six hours. The juices in 
the dish should be converted into sauce. 
Serve the meat on a hot dish surrounded 
by buttered beans, either the French 
variety, known as flageolet, or the Spanish 
red kidney. These vegetables should be 
soaked overnight if the dried variety is 
used, then cooked in slightly salted water 
until one ean be mashed between the 
fingers; the water is then drained off, 
butter and pepper added to the vegetables 
and tiny pimolas, sliced, are laid on top 
of the beef to make an effective garnish. 


Spiced Beef or Sauerbraten 

Take a piece weighing from three to 
four pounds from the rump, clod, cross 
rib piece or chuck rib; wipe with a damp 
cloth. Make incisions in the top of the 
beef and foree strips of fat salt pork, 
one-third of an inch wide and as long as 
the meat is thick. Put the meat in a deep 
dish and pour over a eup of spiced vine- 


gar, which is made by steeping in it one 
minced onion, one-half teaspoon each 
pepper, mustard, cloves, allspice, one tea- 
spoon celery salt; in the meat add one 
tablespoon minced celery and one-half 
teaspoon dry summer savory; let the meat 
stand in this for twenty-four hours, turn- 
ing occasionally. Brown the meat in a 
baking dish, either granite or earthen, 
never iron or tin, on account of the 
Vinegar, when ready to cook; then add 
enough water to eover the bottom of the 
kettle; place lid on and simmer slowly 
for four hours, then add two turnips and 
one large carrot sliced thin and ‘finish 
cooking. When serving add beets, cooked 
separately, and small onions fried in deep 
fat; to the juices in the kettle add hot 
water enough to make one pint and then 
stir in two level tablespoons of flour 
mixed smoothly with a little cold water; 
simmer until it thickens and add one level 
tablespoon of butter; serve in a _ hot 
saueeboat. 
Italian Pie 

Stew two pounds of flank or neck piece 
with one onion and a carrot until tender; 
remove and cut into small pieces; lay in 
a deep dish with pepper, salt, four table- 
spoons stewed tomato and one of horse- 
radish; any cold gravy left over, or in its 
absence add one tablespoon butter, spread 
a thick layer o* cooked rice over the top, 
brush with beaten yolk of egg and bake 
for twenty minutes; invert onto a hot 
dish and garnish with parsley or celery 
foliage. 
Cannelon of Beef 

Two pounds of round or flank steak 
put through a meat mincer; then add to 
it one-third cup soft bread crumbs, one 
tablespoon mineed parsley, one level tea- 
spoon salt, one teaspoon pepper, one 
beaten egg; mix well; then shape into a 
roll; lay in pan and bake forty minutes; 
baste frequently with hot water and salt 
pork drippings. Serve on hot dish with 
tomato or mushroom sauce: Carnish with 
latticed cucumbers, lemons and parsley. 


Hungarian Stew 


Two pounds of oz-tail or meat from 
the round, rump or flank eut into pieces, 
add pepper, handful of chopped celery 
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or its foliage, one large carrot and tur- 
nip sliced, one quart of shaved cabbage. 
Dredge the meat with flour, then brown 
in pork fat; turn into a kettle with the 
vegetables and cover closely and simmer 
until the meat is tender; now add one 
eup of tomato catsup and one eup of 
olives; drop potato dumplings by a tea- 
spoon over the top; replace cover and 
let simmer for twenty minutes before 
disturbing. Dish up on het platter, 
thieken gravy and add butter; pour over 
the stew. 


Beef au Gratin 


Put into a dish a layer of bread crumbs, 
then some very thin slices of fat salt 
pork, slices of cold eooked beef, onion, 
parsley and then another layer of erumbs 
until the dish is full; pour over any left- 
over gravy so as to moisten well; bake 
slowly one hour. 

Shepherd's Pie 

Line a buttered baking dish with 
mashed potatoes; fill with minced beef, 
seasoned with butter, pepper, salt, celery, 
onion, parsley and gravy. Spread over 
the top mashed potatoes; brush with egg 
yolk and bake until the potatoes are 
puify; garnish with lemon and parsley. 


Stuffed Heart 


Rinse the heart in eold water to remove 
all blood; wipe and dry; then eook in 
salted water for twenty minutes; drain 
and fill the eavities with a seasoned dress- 
ing or mashed potatoes seasoned with 
onion and parsley; set in the oven in a 
covered dish with pork fat and a little 
water to roast for an hour, basting fre- 
quently ; serve with a brown sauee. Instead 
of roasting this may be simmered in hot 
water, to whieh all sorts of seasonings 
are added, and cooked until tender; serve 
with border of boiled rice or mashed po- 
tatoes. Garnish with pimolas and parsley. 
The sauce should be thickened, strained 
and served separately. 

Beef, Italian Style 

Take two or three pounds of rump, 
skirt, flank or neck beef; trim all the 
rough edges, wipe off with damp cloth 
and place in deep dish. Add a slieed car- 
vot, turnip, onion and a slice of fat salt 
pork; add one eup of water, one teaspoon 
of salt and one-half teaspoon pepper; 
eover tightly; place in a moderate oven 
for three hours. Place the meat on the 
platter, add tomato catsup and mustard 
to the browned juices in the dish and 
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pour over the meat; serve with boiled 
macaroni, 


Drier Meth- 
ods in Diet Caleulations, a bulletin by 
Prof Irving Fisher, will prove to be 
valuable in dietary kitchens and in the 
hands of nurses. The “method of ealo- 
ries per cent,” is Prof Fisher’s characteri- 
zation of his plan. “ It takes as its starting 
point, not a unit of weight, but a unit 
of food value, ealled a standard portion 
of each kind of food. <A standard por- 
tion is defined as that amount of food 
which contains 100 ealories or food units. 
A table is eonstrueted which gives the 
weight in a standard portion of each par- 
tieular kind of food, and out of the 100 
ealories contained therein the number of 
ealories in the form of proteids, fats and 
carbohydrates.” The bulletin also ex- 
plains Dr Fisher’s graphie methods of 
showing the composition of standard por- 
tions of food by their position on tri- 
angular charts, and shows how to use 
the meehanieal diet indicator. 

Tables are given showing the size of 
portions containing 100 calories and the 
per eent proteid, fat and earbohydrates 
in each portion. A page of food maps 
is presented. A few pages of the bulle- 
tin are devoted to Dr J. H. Kellogg’s 
method of dietary ealeulation, and a table 


‘giving the ealories per ounce of foods is 


taken from his “ Diet List.” This is a 
bulletin of the Ameriean Sehool of Home 
Eeonomies, Chieago, and the price is 10 
eents. 


Tue or tie by 
Marian White, is a little volume giving 
the various sourees and uses of all mate- 
rials used in this country for heating and 
lighting. The fuels are classified as solid, 
semi-solid, liquid, gases and_ electricity, 
a short history and elear deseription being 
given of the members in each class, Tests 
are presented for the liquid fuels, and 
eautions are given for their use, and for 
the nse of gaseous fuels. Finally, Miss 
White tells how the fuels are measured, 
and how the consumer is in danger of 
being cheated by the tradesmen. This 
hook, which will be found of real interest 
to housekeepers and domestic science stu- 
dents, may he obtained through our Book 
Department for 80 cents, postpaid. 


Turee full meals are more than any- 
one, even a woodehopper, ean endure. 
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Curry at Its Best 


By George Cecil 


LTHOUGH the epicure who is 
exiled to India is deprived of cer- 
tain dishes which only are procur- 

able in eivilized countries, he is not long 
out before he learns to console himself 
with the varied forms of eurry which are 
so skillfully prepared by the colored cook, 
Indeed, in some small, recondite stations 
it is a question of “ Hobson’s choice,” for, 
with the exception of comparatively taste- 
less fowl and fresh-water fish which only 
are palatable when made into curry, there 
is little else to eat. Consequently, the 
Sahib and the Mem Sahib are foreed to 
tolerate the national dish—or to go hun- 
gry! Wise in their generation, they 
choose the former of the two alternatives, 
and Abdul Bahadur, the khansamah, exer- 
cises his ingenuity by tempting their ap- 
petites with eurries of every description. 

Luckily for those who are obliged to 
ring the changes on beef, mutton, lamb, 
ehieken, fish, veal, duek and prawn eurry, 
the plat is very “filling at the price.” 
After two helpings of eurry, with its 
accompaniment of rice and condiments, 
the exile’s hunger usually is appeased! 
Tt may be added that a capable cook who 
has the knaek of making exceedingly good 
eurry from very ordinary materials sel- 
dom is out of a situation for long. In- 
deed, there is no little competition for 
his services, especially if he possesses 
highly prized reeipes which are unknown 
to any other khansamah. At the same 
time, the most skillful econeoetor of eur- 
ries is willing to work for a wage which 
seareely would keep an Ameriean cook 
in pocket handkerchiefs. From twelve 
to eighteen rupees ($4 to $6) a month, 
aceording to his employer's social stand- 
ing, is cousidered good pay; if the bow- 
archi manages to serew an additional 
dib out of his master, he is unusually 
fortunate. 

Curry is served in a receptacle which 
is not unlike a vegetable dish, the rice 
being placed in a dish of much the same 
description. The accessories are offered 
by the smiling /hritmutgar (table serv- 
ant) on a huge shallow plate, whieh is 
divided into a number of compartments, 
each of which contains some special deli- 
eacy. Thus, one is set apart for mashed 
green ehilies, another for eardamon 


seeds and a third for preserved mango— 
a most delicious condiment. One also 
may find amongst them pickled walnuts, 
pickled mushrooms, sweet chutney, Ne- 
pal pepper, thin biseuits known as pap- 
pahs, dried salt fish, fennel, various green 
leaves, and half a dozen other suceulent 
oriental preparations. 


Chicken Curry 


The eurry which is most frequently to 
be met with in India is made from 
chicken, fish or prawns. Beef, mutton 
and veal almost invariably are so tough 
and tasteless that not even the most 
skilled eook ean render them. eatable. 
The manner in whieh chicken eurry is 
prepared by the black khansamah is as 
follows: First, he euts up the fowl into 
ten pieees. Next he ehops a mediun- 
sized onion fine, putting it—with an ounee 
of butter and a soupeon of garlic—into 
the dekshi, as he ealls the stewpan, stir- 
ring them until they are well santed. 
Then Abdul Bahadur adds two teaspoons 
of curry powder and half a pint of broth, 
letting the whole boil up till it is time 
to lay the pieces of chicken in the pot. 
These are allowed to stew for half an 
hour; and if the eagle-eved khansamah 
considers that the eoneoetion is getting 
too dry, he adds a little water, FEven- 
tually, when the flesh readily comes away 
from the bones, the sauce adhering rather 
thickly the while, he seasons the eurry 
with a generous squeeze of lemon and a 
pineh of salt. It should be noted that 
the sauee must be sufficiently thick to 
envelop each piece of chieken. 

Oyster Curry 

Oyster eurry is a delieaey whieh is 
greatly in demand with the jaded white 
inhabitants of Bombay. Abdul Bahadur, 
having opened six dozen oysters, whic! 
he leaves in their own liquor, ents two 
small onions into shreds and stews them 
with an ounee of butter. Mixing two 
teaspoons of curry powder and one of 
curry paste, he adds them, passing the 
whole through a sieve. The oysters— 
with their liquor—are then placed in the 
pan, and the contents are kept stirring 
over the fire till two minutes later, the 
succulent frivalves (as the youthful re- 
porters have it) are coated with a thiek 
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sauce. Thereupon painstaking Abdul 
proudly serves the delicious karibhat and 
the Sahib smacks his lips in joyous an- 
ticipation. 
Prawn Curry 

Prawn curry is a specialty of the Cal- 
cutta, Madras and Bombay khansama- 
log. The colored chef takes sufficient 
prawns to weigh a pound when picked. 
Placing in the dekshi half of a small 
onion chopped very fine and half an 
ounce of butter, he stirs the mixture over 
the fire till it becomes a pale yellow tint. 
He then adds two teaspoons of curry paste 
or powder, mixing the whole gradually 
with half a pint of good broth. Next, 
the prawns are added and stewed for a 
quarter of an hour. 


Fish Curry 


For making fish curry two pounds of 
fish are required. The ingredients in- 
clude two small onions, an ounce of but- 
ter and a few cloves; and after they have 
been stewed for several minutes a table- 
spoon of curry powder, a teaspoon of 
curry paste and a pint of broth are beaten 
up, passed through a sieve and added to 
the mixture. At this juneture the fish 
(which is cut into pieces the size of a 
Brazil nut) is consigned to the pan. 
When it has stewed half an hour, it is 
ready for serving. 


Veal, Mutton or Beef Curry 


The cook who wishes to use veal, mut- 
ton or beef in place of fowl or fish, will 
find the following an excellent recipe. 
Cut two pounds of lean meat into small 
square pieces. Place in the stewpan 
three tablespoons of chopped onion, an 
apple cut into slices, two cloves and an 
ounce of butter, stirring the ingredients 
over the fire until the concoction is 
slightly browned. A tablespoon of curry 
powder, half that quantity of flour and 
a pint of water must then be added; and 
when the mixture has boiled up, it is 
ready to receive the meat. The contents 
should then be allowed to stew over 
a slow fire for an hour and a half. 
A squeeze of lemon juice and a sugges- 
tion Ne salt add the necessary finishing 
toue 


Rabbit Curry 


At one time rabbit curry was very 
popular in England; but of late years it 
has been said that some tradesmen, either 
in error or intentionally, have supplied 
eats in place of the genuine article, Con- 
sequently, the English housewife seldom 
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provides her lord with the favorite deli- 
eacy of former days. If, however, a 
rabbit curry is desired, the following is 
the modus operandi. The animal is cut 
up into small pieces, its head being split 
in halves. Two large onions and an 
apple are reduced to smithereens and 
fried, a teaspoon of curry powder and 
one of curry paste, half the quantity of 
flour and a pint of stock being added. 
The rabbit is then put m the pan—and . 
left there for three-quarters of an hour. 
Before turning the eurry out on to its 
dish, as much as possible of the fat should 
be poured off. 

The Anglo-Indian gourmet often takes 
with his plate of eurry a modieum of 
curry sauce—a dainty which is prepared 
in the following manner. Abdul Bahadur 
puts into the dekshi four large onions, 
two pared apples, a quarter of a pound 
of butter, the same quantity of lean ham, 
a blade of mace, two bay leaves, four 
peppercorns and two sprigs of thyme: 
He stirs these over a moderate fire till 
the onions have become well browned 
and thoroughly tender, when he adds two 
tablespoons of curry powder, one of vine- . 
gar, two of flour, a teaspoon of sugar and 
one of salt, a quart of water and a little. 
glaze. When the mass has been redueed -- 
to a pulp, it is passed through. a fine:.- 
sieve and boiled for a further five min-... 
utes. In cold weather the sauce may, be; 
kept for a month, oceasional boiling -be-. ; 
ing sufficient to freshen it. This dainty, 
which was invented some forty years 
before the Mutiny, is attributed to a 
eertain Capt White, an officer who, after 
serving the honorable East India Com- 
pany for the greater part of his life, was 
wont to declare that upon the hottest day © 
a spoonful of his curry sauce had a cool- 
ing effect upon his parched throat. 
Eventually the gallant officer died at a 
ripe old age, freely partaking of the 
above-mentioned delicacy almost up to 
the day of his lamented demise. 
The Art of Preparing Rice 

The khansamah excels in boiling rice. 
He thoroughly washes the rice, not leavy- 
ing his task till each grain is of pearly 
whiteness; and the water in which the 
clear rice is to be placed is boiled in 
advanee. As soon as it is three parts 
done he drains it on a sieve, next places 
it in the stewpan, and then leaves the . 
dekshi in the oven till the rice is perfectly 
tender. As the result of this method, 
every grain is separate and white. 
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For the Epicure 


Delectable Dainties, Easily Prepared 


Stuffed Chops 

Select meaty chops, not too fat, and 
have them eut one and one-half inches 
thick, and have the butcher remove all 
the bones so they c-n be rolled. Several 
hours before they are to be eooked—really 
they are better if put on ice the day be- 
fore—spread them, where the bone was 
removed, with finely minced mushrooms 
seasoned with salt and pepper and roll 
them as you would a sirloin roast and 
fasten them with wooden skewers. Sprinkle 
them with salad oil, dust with salt and 
pepper and keep them in the ice box 
until required. Half a pound of mush- 
rooms will do for a dozen chops. Save 
the stems and peel of the mushrooms and 
add them, with a tiny piece of mace, to 
one eup of stock for the gravy. Pan 
broil the chops in a very hot frying pan 
with a tiny bit of butter until quite 
brown on the outside and still pink in the 
eenter, then put them on a hot platter 
and add to the pan a tablespoon of but- 
ter, then one of cornstarch, and when 
slightly brown add the stock and eook 
until about as thiek as eream and then 
strain over the chops. Linda Hull 
Larned. 


Two Autumn Salads 


I. Mix one eup of celery eubes with 
half a eup of small, thin slices of sour 
apple and half a eup of cold boiled ham 
eat in very thin slices and then in pieces 
the size of a postage stamp. Mix with 
mayonnaise, serve on a bed of lettuce and 

with sweet red pepper eut in 
shreds with the scissors, and halves of 
peeled yellow egg tomatoes. 


II. Make an unsweetened jelly, using 
water in which a cucumber has been 
boiled and add suflicient vinegar or lemon 
juice to make it quite tart. Put this in 
a ring mold, a little at a time and place 
in the jelly small thin slices of boiled 
beets and French carrots eut in faney 
shapes and marinated in spiced vinegar 
for a few moments, When ready to serve 
unmold the jelly and fill it with a mayon- 
naise of sweetbreads. Linda Hull Larned. 


Cheese Crescents (to serve with salad) 
Make a puff paste or a rich, plain 

paste, roll out not very thin, ent with a 

small ereseent eutter and sprinkle gen- 


erously with grated cheese, an imported 
rather strong cheese is best, then dust 
with paprika until quite red and bake 
in a hot oven and serve very soon. Linda 
Hull Larned. 
Chocolate Layer Cake 

Three ounees unsweetened chocolate, 
three tablespoons granulated sugar, one- 
third eup each milk and water. Boil 
chocolate, water and sugar together till 
thiekened, add milk and set aside while 
preparing the following: One-quarter 
eup butter, one and one-half cups pow- 
dered sugar, one egg, two eups flour, 
one-half eup milk, two teaspoons cream 
of tartar, one teaspoon soda. Sift soda, 
cream of tartar and flour together; 
eream butter and sugar, beating well; 
add the egg, whipped light, then the milk 
and flour alternately. Mix the two por- 
tions and bake in three layers. This 
eake is extremely delicate in texture and 
ean be best handled if baked in the layer 
eake pans which are made in two separate 
parts, a rim and a disk which rests in 
it. The layers ean be removed from the 
disks to a cooler in perfect eondition, a 
diffieult feat with the other tins. 


Filling 


Melt in a double boiler five tablespoons — 


of grated chocolate and add five level 
tablespoons granulated sugar. Blend a 
level teaspoon flour in a quarter cup of 
milk, add to chocolate and cook till mix- 
ture. begins to thicken, then pour onto 
one beaten yolk, and whip til! smooth 
and cool, When both filling and eake 
are entirely cold put together on the 
plate on which it is to be served. The 
plate should be large enough to allow the 
eake to stand level. Cover top with a 
boiled frosting containing three drops of 
almond extract. vyauilla-flavored, 
boiled frosting may be used for filling, if 
preferred. It makes a loaf a little less 
soft. A delectable dessert results if two 
generous layers of cold coffee jelly, not 
too stiff, are used to put the cake to- 
gether. Top wiih sweetened and flavored 
whipped cream, put on with large-sized 
pastry tube. Anne Warner. 


THERE is no better accompaniment te 
the eup of afternoon tea than a toasted 
graham eracker. L. W. 
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Vegetarian Suggestions 


SUNDAY 
Dinner 
Tomato bisque 
Crackers 
Sweet potatoes 
aked 
Baked beans 
Piccalilli 
Corn fritters 
Lettuce salad 
Rolls 
Custard pie 
Cheese 


Supper 
Brown bread and 
peanut butter 
Peach trifle 
Cream cheese 
Crackers 


MONDAY 


Luncheon 
Chestnut soup 
Raisin bread 

Tomato croquettes 
Baked cereal 
pudding 
Milk 


Dinner 


Celery soup 
Bread sticks 
Mousseline of nuts 
Potato omelet 

Green peas 
Cheese and 
salad 

Apple tapioca with 
custard sauce 


TUESDAY 
Luncheon 


Sweet potatoes au 
gratin 

Corn a la Southern 

Raisin bread with 

nut butter 

Apples stuffed with 
celery 

Mayonnaise dressing 


Dinner 
Cream of lettuce 
soup 
Vegetable souffle 
Baked potatoes 
Boiled green peppers 
Stuffed egg salad 
Steamed chocolate 
pudding 
Cream sauce 


_ WEDNESDAY 
Luncheon 


Cottage loaf 
Baked squash 
Whole wheat gems 
Nuts and raisins 
Small cakes 


olive 


Dinner 


Baked bean soyp 
Croutons 
Rice and mushroom 
croquettes 
Cauliflower creamed 
Pickled beets 
Jellied tomato salad 
Apple pie and 
cheese 


THURSDAY 


A Thanksgiving 
Menu 
Cream of rice and 
almonds soup 
Browned crackers 
Nut loaf 
Cranberry jelly 
Carameled sweet 
pote 
Lima beans in 
ramekins 
Onion souffle 
Grapefruit with 
celery and nuts 
Raisin and pump- 
kin pies 
Orange ice 
Small cakes 


Supper 
Spanish omelet 
Raisin bread 
Jellied pecans with 
whipped cream 
Crackers Cheese 
Bonbons 


FRIDAY 
Luncheon 
Curried eggs 
Whole wheat bread 
Cranberry fritters 
Pears and small 
cakes 
Dinner 
Baked chestnuts 
Galantine of lentils 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Grapes, apples and 
eelery salad 
Caramel custards 


SATURDAY 
Luncheon 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Carrots and peas 
creamed 
Johnnycake 
Stuffed figs with 
cream 
Dinner 
Creole chowder 
Baked potatoes 

Spaghetti with 
cheese 
Lentil and pistachio 
salad (remains 
of galantine) 
Blancmange with 
orange sauce 


Cream of Rice with Almonds Soup 


Choose rice of a good quality and wash 
four ounces carefully, then throw into a 
quart of boiling water and let boil vigor- 
ously for ten minutes. Drain and sepa- 
rate the grains by letting a little cold 
water run through them, after which 
place the rice with three pints of milk 
in a poreelain-lined saucepan, to boil or 
simmer gently for three-quarters of an 
hour. While the rice is cooking, blanch 
four ounces of bitter and one ounce of 
sweet almonds, and pound them in a mor- 
tar, adding half a pint of eold water a 
little at a time. When the almonds have 
been reduced to a paste, pass through a 
sieve and add to it two teaspoons of sugar. 
When the rice has been boiled for the al- 
lotted time add the almonds, season to 
taste with salt and pepper, boil for a 
moment and serve. O. B. B. 


Chestnut Soup 


Chestnut soup furnishes a delicious 
variety in the way of a white soup. Boil 
one quart of chestnuts just long enough 
for the shell and inner husk to be re- 
moved. Melt one heaping tablespoon of 
butter in a saucepan, add two sliced 
onions, a few pieces of celery, fry with- 
out browning, then pour in one and one- 
half pints of water or vegetable stock, 
add salt, pepper and mace to taste; also 
the chestnuts. Cook gently for one hour. 
Beat up the yolks of two eggs and mix 
with them one eup of milk. Pour this 
into a large bowl and strain the soup into 
it, stirring all the time. Rub the chest- 
nuts well through the sieve, add and re- 
turn to the pan. Sprinkle in a table- 
spoon of chopped parsley. Make hot, 
but do not allow to boil. Serve with tiny 
pieces of fried bread. M. H. N. 
Vegetable Souffle 

Blend two heaping tablespoons of butter 
with two heaping tablespoons of flour 
in a saucepan over the fire, gradually 
add one eup of milk, stir till boiling, then 
add three ounces of grated Parmesan 
cheese, th. yolks of two eggs, one table- 
spoon of chopped parsley and seasoning 
of salt, pepper and paprika. Remove 
from the fire and fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of three eggs. Put some pieces of 
nicely boiled cauliflower into a greased 
mold, then some slices of seasoned toma- 
toes. Pour in the mixture, sprinkle on 
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a few browned bread crumbs and bake 
for half an hour or till firm and risen. 
Garnish with water cress and serve imme- 
diately. M. H. N. 


Tomato Croquettes 

Chop three hard-cooked eggs, cut them 
into a bowl, add to them the pulp of two 
large tomatoes, a tablespoon of chopped 
parsley, one teaspoon of powdered herbs, 
one-quarter of a pound of mashed pota- 
toes, the yolks of two eggs, one-quarter 
teaspoon of lemon juice, salt and pepper 
to taste. Mix and shape into croquettes. 
Dust over with flour, brush with beaten 
egg, and roll in fine bread crumbs. Fry 
till golden in very hot fat. Serve hot 
garnished with parsley. M. H. N. 


Nuttolene a la Creme 


Break one-half pound of nuttolene 
in pieces with a fork or put through a 
ricer. Mix with it two hard-cooked eggs 
that have been put through a colander, 
add one-half teaspoon of salt. Rub two- 
thirds cup of pastry flour to a smooth 
paste with cold water. Pour gradually 
into one and one-half cups of boiling 
milk stirring until smooth. Powr this 
over the well-beaten eggs, adding a little 
chopped onion and two teaspoons of 
salt. The sauce and nuttolene should be 
placed in a baking dish in layers with 
the sauce on top. Sprinkle with gluten 
or fine cracker crumbs and bake fifteen 
or twenty minutes or until bubbling all 
through and slightly browned on top. 
The sauce must be very thick as for cro- 
quettes. M. S. 


Mock Chicken Salad 


Take two cups of mnutiolene, cut in 
small dice, three hard-cooked eggs pressed 
through a colander, one-half cup of cel- 
ery chopped fine, salt to taste. Mix 
well together in order given, add mayon- 
naise dressing and garnish with lettuce 
or parsley. M. 8. 

Candy for Children 

Buy dark dates by the box (a twelve- 
pound box for about $1.20, usually). 
Grind the dates, using next to the finest 
knife of the food chopper. To two cups 
of date pulp use two large tablespoons of 
nut butter, mix them thoroughly, knead 
a short time, roll out to about three- 
fourths of an inch thickness and eut into 
cubes and roll in oiled paper. The fruit 
and nuts make a very pleasing combina- 
tion and are a natural sweet which has 
also a high nutritive value. The dates 


overcome any difficulty in digesting the 
nut butter. M. A. 

These foods do not stimulate, and the 
proteid is concentrated. Among them 
our “strength food” or tissue-builder is 
found in a clean, health-giving form, and 
within reach of all. 


CraNBERRY Bavarian CrEAM—Stew 


one quart of cranberries; while hot . 


rub through sieve; measure half a 
pint and add to it one-half eup of gran- 
ulated sugar. Have a quarter of a box 
of gelatin soaked in a quarter of a eup 
of water one hour; set the bowl over 
steam to dissolve the gelatin, then add 
the cranberries. Turn it into an earth- 
enware bowl, set in a pan of ice water 
and heat until it is perfectly cold and 
begins to thicken, then add half a cup 
of rich milk and beat again, and at last 
add half a eup of whipped cream. Beat 
it thoroughly and turn into a mold and 
set on the ice to congeal. Serve with 
whipped cream and a few chopped al- 
monds added. <A. H. 


CranBerry Pre—Nearly everybody 
cooks eranberries before making them 
into a pie, but we like this recipe much 
better: Chop fine one eup of cranberries, 
add a cup of sugar and the yolks of three 
eggs; stir together and bake with only 
one crust. When the pie is done, spread 
over the top the beaten whites of the 
eggs (flavored with one teaspoon of 
lemon and one tablespoon of sugar. Set 
in the oven for a very few minutes} until 
the frosting is of a delicate straw color. 
Dame MeDow. 


Arrer the very unappetizing dis- 
closures recently made by certain news- 
papers and magazines in regard to the 
manufacture of gelatin, it was an agree- 
able discovery that common sago fur- 
nishes a clean and wholesome substitute 
for that eulinary adjunet. Added to 
sherbets and ice creams sago is fully as 
satisfactory as gelatin. Soak one table- 
spoon of sago in one-half pint of water 
for an hour, then cook in double boiler 
till perfectly transparent, stirring fre- 
quently. Remove from fire, beat vigor- 
ously to break globules and pass through 
a strainer. This is a sufficient quantity 
to impart smoothness to two quarts of 
ice cream. A mold of tomato salad may 
be put together on a sago basis, which 
will net melt when removed from the ice. 
4. 


What to Eat in November 


Menus for Palatable, Wholesome Meals, for Two Weeks, with 
Additional Dishes for Variety 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes, which are marked respectively 
with the letter of the group to which they belong] 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Pears A 
Cereal with top 
milk 
Corn muffins A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Baked potatoes 
with eggs F 
Brown bread A 

Grapes H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Sweet potatoes A 
Pork chops D 
Apple sauce A 
Celery G 
Pumpkin pie H 
Small coffee E 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Apples A 
Cereal with top 
milk B 

Toast A 
Coffee F 


Luncheon or Supper 


Fried scallops D 
Sweet potatoes A 
Sliced oranges H 
Cookies A 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Cream of celery 
soup B 
Crackers A 
Sunday’s roast beef 
reheated D 
Macaroni A 
Brussels sprouts A 
Cranberry tarts H 
Small coffee E 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Grapes A 

Minced beef C 


Rolls A 
Coffee KE 


Luncheon or Supper 


Vegetable salad F 
Bread A 

Hot apple pudding I 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Baked ham D 
Baked potatoes A 
Fried eggplant B 
Mustard pickles E 

Orange puffs H 

Small coffee E 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Bananas A 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Toast A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Eggs with bacon 
and peppers* F 
Biscuits A 
Grape sauce A 
Cookies H 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Julienne soup A 
Toast points A 
Stuffed hearts D 
Pickles E 
Browned potatoes A 
Fruit salad H 
Small coffee E 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Oranges E 
Eggs boiled in 
shell C 
Graham gems A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


C fish balls and 
bacon F 
Bread A 

Fruit pie* I 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Salmon in egg 
sauce D 
Baked sweet pota- 
toes A 
Cauliflower A 
Danish pudding* I 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 


Apples E 
Cereal with top 
milk B 


Crisp bacon B 
Popovers A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Philadelphia 
serapple F 
Ginger cake* H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Rebaked ham D 
Stuffed potatoes A 
Peas A 
Chopped red cab- 
bage E 
Minute pudding H 
Small coffee E 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapefruit EF 
Parsley omelet C 
Rolls A 

Coffee E 


Dinner 


Stewed rabbit* D 
Glace potatoes B 
Baked onions A 

Mint jelly FE 
Chocolate ice 
cream I 
Small coffee E 


Supper 
Lobster or crab 
meat in ramekins C 
Olive sandwiches A 


Frosted cakes* H 
Cocoa A 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 


Grapes A 
Cereal with 
top milk B 
Johnnycakes B 


Coffee E 
Luncheon or Supper 
Spaghetti, Italian 
style F 

Celery G 
Bread A 

Frosted cakes H 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Mock venison* C 
Boiled potatoes A 
Baked squash G 
Appte pie and 
cheese I 
Small coffee E 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapes E 
Cereal and top 


Luncheon or Supper 


Smoked halibut C 
Stuffed peppers F 
Bread A 
Angel cake H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Black bean soup A 
Beefsteak C 
Mashed potatoes A 


Peas A 
Romaine salad A 
Small coffee E 
WEDNESDAY 

Breakfast 

Apples E 


Fried with 
maple syrup B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Hungarian 
goulash D 
Italian chest- 
nuts G 

Grapes H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Veal cutlet C 
Riced potatoes A 
Corn fritters B 
Apple pudding with 
molasses sauce I 
Small coffee E 


THANKSGIVING 
DAY 
Breakfast 


Pears E 
Foached eggs C 
Oatmeal muffins B 
Coffee E 


ye! 
milk B 
Rolls A 
Coffee E 
ENE 
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Dinner Guncheon or Supper Luncheon or Supper SUNDAY 
Oyster cocktail B Veal and rice Stuffed beets C Breakfast 


Roast turkey* D 
Cranberry sauce B 
Candied sweet 
potatoes B 


croquettes F 
Tomato sauce E 
Pumpkin pie I 


Escalloped onions A Tea E 
Peas B Celery G 
Lettuce with cheese Dinner 
salad B 
Mince pie I Clear soup A 


Baked bluefish C 


Pumpkin pie I 
Potato balls A 


Small coffee E 


Graham tea Baked oranges* A 


biscuit* B Poached cage on 
Fruit A toast 
Tea E Coffee E 
Dinner 
Dinner Sirloin steak C 


Marbled potatoes B 


Sweet potatoes, Glazed pumpkin B 


Southern style A Celery G 
Casserole of tur- Mince pie I 
key D Coffee E 
Cranberry jelly E Supper 
String beans G Turkey patties C 
Nuts and raisins 1 Preserved pears B 
Small coffee E Cake H Tea E 


t@ These menus, while well balanced and adapt- 
ed for nourishment and good eating, are yet simple 
and economical. Families desiring a more elabo- 
rate bill of fare can readily use them as a founda- 
tion, adding dishes in accordance with the rules 


Bonbons A Pimento and 
Supper lettuce G 
Cheese fondu C Small cakes H 
Lettuce sand- Coffee E 
wiches F 
Nuts A Raisins A SATURDAY 
Tea E 
Breakfast 
FRIDAY 
Breakfast Baked apples B 
Cereal with 
Oranges E 
Creamed codfish C top milk B 
Bread and butter A Doughnuts B 
Coffee E Coffee E 


given. THe Epirors. 


A List of Seasonable Foods 


[To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 
under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the menu. In other words, in 
making new menus, follow the letter groupings given in the menus which precede] 


Fuel and Energy (Light) A 


Brussels sprouts 
Alligator pears 
Eggplant 
Artichokes 
Cauliflower 
Pumpkin 
Rutabaga 
Spinach 


Chicory with dress- 


ng 
Endive with dress- 
ing 
Clear soups 
Crackers 
Sweet potatoes 
Stewed fruits 


Fuel and Energy (Hearty) B 


Fried eggplant 

Peas in patty shells 

Carameled sweet 
potatoes 

Waffles with syrup 

Fried oysters 


Tissue-Building and Repairing (Light) C 


Warmed-over pota- 
toes 

Sauted cereals 

Fruit cakes 

Steamed pudding 

Banbury tarts 


Chicken Flounders 

Squab Spanish mackerel 

Guineas Boiled beef 

Quail Eggs cooked any 

Lobster way 

Scallops Stuffed vegetables 

Salmon Meat souffies 
Tissue-Building and Repairing 

(Hearty) D 

Roast beef Baked ham 

Roast venison Stuffed heart 

Ducks Baked beans 

Fried fish Cooked nut dishes 


Fried chicken 
Rabbit stew 
Roast pork 
Veal 


Casseroled meats 

Stews with vege- 
tables 

Meat pies 


Appetizers 


Clear soups 
Canapes 

Hors d’cuvres 
Barberry jelly 


** Complete 
Philadelphia scrap- 
ple 
Macaroni and 
cheese 
Potatoes baked with 


eggs 
Stews with dump- 
lings 


Cranberry sauce 
Radishes 

Olives 

Pickles 


Foods F 


Nut and raisin 
sandwiches 

Club sandwiches 

Cottage pie 

Dates stuffed with 
cheese 

Nut loaf 

Vegetable salads 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Lettuce 
Escarole 
Celery 
Endive 
Cabbage 


Prunes 

Apples 

Pears 

Prepared cereals 
Bran gems 


Light Desserts H 


Whipped cream pie 

Cream puffs 

Popovers with fruit 
sauce 

Coffee jelly 

Rebecca pudding 


Chocolate junket 
Apple 
Fruit trifle 
Grape patties 
Floating island 
Angel cake 


Hearty Desserts J 


Chocolate 
cakes 
Stuffed figs with 


layer 


cream 
Apple pudding with 
molasses sauce 
Ice cream with cake 


Pumpkin pie 
Orange shortcake 
with cream 
Caramel custards 
Washington pie 
Stewed fruit with 
whipped cream 


#5 


The menus begin with Monday this 
month, so that the Sunday following 
Thanksgiving Day may be given. The 
baked potatoes and eggs given in the 
first luncheon is a sealloped dish of cold 
boiled potatoes and hard-cooked eggs. 
If the pork chops for dinner Monday 
are baked in the oven the cooking will 
be accomplished with little labor and 
without smoke. 

A sauce of mayonnaise dressing to 
which chopped pickles and capers are 
added is the best thing to serve with 
fried seallops, but homemade picealilli 
comes pretty close to being as good. 

If macaroni and brussels sprouts are 
left from dinner Tuesday, a combination 
of the two with a boiled dressing will 
be found to make a delectable salad for 
luncheon the next day. Walnuts, beets 
and macaroni also make a good salad. 
When a meat must be reheated or 
served two or three times it is best to 
aliow a few meals to intervene between 
the servings. A meat like ham, which 
keeps so well, may easily wait over two 
or three days before its reappearance. 
Careful, continuous basting of the ham 
in reheating improves it with each re- 
heating. 

The crab meat in ramekins served for 
supper the first Sunday may be made of 
canned crab meat. It is mixed with a 
highly seasoned sauce, put in the rame- 
kins (or tivy baking dishes), covered 
with buttered erumbs and browned in 
the oven. The addition of chicken livers, 
mushrooms and truffles improves the dish. 

But a small part of a package of 
smoked halibut will be used for luncheon 
Tuesday. The remainder, freshened by 
pouring boiling water over it and heated 
in a white sauce, may be served on toast 
at some future breakfast. It is best to 
serve an acid fruit before such a break- 
fast dish; oranges or grapefruit. 

The dinner as given for Thanksgiving 
Day would not be expensive. Still, for 
economy’s sake the oyster cocktail, peas, 
one pie and bonbons may be omitted and 
a highly satisfactory feast will remain. 

The cocktail sauce may be prepared 
a day or so beforehand, or one of the 
bottled varieties may be used. Be sure 
everything is very cold when serving the 
oyster ¢ocktail. The preparation of the 


How to Follow the Menus 


[See the two pages directly preceding] 


turkey is given in the menu recipes. The 
cranberry sauce, if strained, should be 
molded in small glasses or forms. As the 
onions are escalloped, serve the peas with 
only the usual seasoning of butter, salt 
and pepper. 

For the salad place a nest of lettuce 
leaves on each plate. Form cream cheese 
in small balls or eggs, put three or four in 
each nest and pour over them a French 
dressing. 

If the beets for luncheon Saturday are 
stuffed with a chopped nut mixture, they 
will furnish enough nourishment. 

The marbled potatoes served at dinner 
the last Sunday are mashed potatoes, 
part colored with the yolks of eggs and 
tomatoes, and arranged in layers or 
masses in the serving dish. The recipe is 
given with the vegetarian article. 

The last remnants of the turkey may 
be mineed and mixed with gravy and 
served in patty shells made of a rich 
pastry formed over individual muffin pans. 


Menu Recipes 


(Resipes are marked with the letter of the group 
to which they belong. See Page 681] 


Orange Marmalade Icing H 


One cup of granulated sugar, one- 
quarter cup orange marmalade. Moisten 
this with boiling water until it is a thin 
paste, cook until it forms a soft ball 
in cold water. Remove from fire and beat 
as you would fudge, until creamy. Spread 
on with warm knife. E. T. M. 


Roast Turkey C 


I never found a recipe for roast tur- 
key that to my way of thinking compares 
with the method used by my Danish 
grandmother. Soak one and one-half 
dozen prunes overnight and boil them ~ 
twenty minutes. Drain from their juice 
and stuff the breast of the turkey with 
the prunes and three or four apples, 
pared, cored and quartered. Stuff the 
rest of the turkey with a dressing made 
of fine bread crumbs carefully seasoned 
with salt, pepper, sweet marjoram and a 
little finely chopped onion, moistened with 
melted butter and some thick cream. Put 
the turkey into a moderate oven early, 
and baste often. Just before serving heat 
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the oven and brown the bird to the de- 
sired shade. Make a rich, brown gravy, 
to which add the giblets, which have been 
boiled until tender and finely chopped. 
We have used this method for years, and 
though we oceasionally try a chestnut or 
oyster stuffing we always return to our 
original recipe. J. B. N. 


Preserved Ginger Gingerbread H 


To make an extra nice gingerbread for 
an extra “gingerbread occasion,” instead 
of molasses or ordinary syrup, use the 
syrup of preserved ginger and also a 
little of the ginger itself, eut and used as 
citron. You will agree with us that this 
is a gingerbread “fit for the gods.” 
G. L. B 


Baked Oranges E 


Cutting a slice nearly off the top of 
the oranges to form a lid, insert a tea- 
spoon of sugar and a few drops of lemon 
juice. Bake the oranges as you would 
apples, send to the table hot and eat with 
eream and sugar. C. A, F. 


Mock Venison C 


Four or five days before it is to be 
served, select a fine leg, or have the meat 
man cut out the saddle of mutton if 
for a formal dinner. Trim off all fatty 
tissue, then lay it in a covered dish with 
two sliced onions and sprinkle with whole 
spices, pepper, cloves, allspice, a few bay 
leaves and crushed juniper berries. Do 
not omit the last; they ean be procured 
at the druggist’s, and it is these which 
impart the flavor of game to the mutton. 
Cover with diluted vinegar or red wine 
and let stand four or five days. To pre- 
pare for roasting, lard with strips of 
bacon, dredge with flour and roast slowly, 
with water in the pan. M. S. 


Fruit Pie I 


The recipe for this fruit pie was sent 
me by a friend who has lately gone to 
California to live. Other lovers of pie 
may be glad to know how it is made. 
The recipe is as follows: one-half pound 
of dried figs, one-half pound of dried 
prunes, one-half pound of seedless raisins, 
one-half pound of currants, one-quarter 
pound of citron, one-eighth pound of erys- 
tallized ginger, one large greening or 
other large juicy apple, the juice and 
rind of a lemon and the juice and 
rind of a small orange. Steam the figs 
and the prunes until they are plump, 
wash the currants and raisins, pare and 
eore the apple and grate the lemon and 
orange peel and strain the juice. Put 


the fruit through the chopping machine, 
or chop in a wooden bowl. Then put 
the chopped fruit in a saucepan, pour 
in enough of the water which the figs and 
prunes were plumped in to cover the 
fruit, and stew gently for five minutes, 
adding a level cup of granulated sugar, 
a pinch of cloves and one of cinnamon 
and the fruit juice. Take from the fire 
and fill the pie plates, which are at hand 
already lined with paste. When the pies 
are all filled, put a lattice of dough 
across the top of each and set in the oven 
to bake. Serve hot. M. E. M. 


Danish Pudding T 


Pare and core six apples, chop into 
small pieces and sprinkle with one-half 
cup of sugar. Have ready two cups of 
bread crumbs, soaked in one-half eup of 
milk to which one tablespoon of melted 
butter has been added. Beat two eggs 
till light, add to them a grating of nutmeg, 
a pinch of cinnamon and a good pineh of 
salt. Mix the apple with the soaked 
bread crumbs, then the eggs and lastly 
two dozen blanched almonds chopped fine. 
Thin the mixture down to the consistency 
of brown betty by adding milk as needed. 
Then pour into buttered tin and bake 
until it leaves the sides. Serve, turned 
out, with sweetened cream. T. F. 


Pear Salad F 


Select large, perfect pears which are 
fully ripe without being too soft. Cut 
off all of the smaller or stem end, and if 
necessary, take a thin slice from the 
blossom end to make them stand level. 
Seoop out the inside, leaving cups a little 
over half an inch thick. Then, holding 
them in an old napkin, carefully pare 
off the skin. As the pear cups should be 
prepared just before serving, have ready 
seeded white grapes, grapefruit, pine- 
apple and English walnuts, all cut small. 
Equal bulk of these four ingredients 
makes a good combination, and only a 
small amount of each is needed, because 
the cups do not hold much. Make a 
dressing by rubbing one-half teaspoon 
salt into two egg yolks and beating in, 
drop by drop, six tablespoons of olive 
oil, Add slowly one tablespoon lemon 
juice and lastly fold in six tablespoons 
of cream, whipped stiff. Color with one 
or two drops of spinach green. Add 
part of this dressing, which should be 
very stiff, to the well-drained fruit mix- 
ture and fill the cups. On top of each 
put a spoonful of the dressing, and place 
in a saucer-shaped nest of lettuce. A. S. 
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Macaroni Flour Bread and Rolls 

It is only within a few years that mac- 
aroni flour has been used for bread in 
this country. Macaroni flour contains 
more gluten than does the best white 
flour. Combined with white flour it makes 
a nutritious, fine-flavored bread. The 
color is darker and the texture not quite 
as delicate as that made wholly with white 
flour, but the flavor is much richer and 
nuttier. If people would give this bread 
a fair trial they would not willingly re- 
turn to bread made wholly of fine, white 
flour. Here is a rule that will give sat- 
isfaetory results. It is one which I have 
used in my own home for a long time. 

One quart of best white flour, two 
quarts macaroni flour, one and one-half 
pints tepid water, three-quarters cake 
compressed yeast, three tablespoons but- 
ter or lard, one and one-half teaspoons 
salt, one teaspoon sugar. 

Sift the flour into a warm mixing bowl, 
and mix the sugar, salt and shortening 
with it. Dissolve the yeast in a little of 
the water, and then mix with all the 
water. Pour this on the flour and mix 
well with a strong spoon. Sprinkle the 
breadboard lightly with flour and turn 
the dough out on it. Knead until the 
dough is smooth and elastic. It will take 
about twenty minutes. Return the dough 
to the bowl and cover with a tin pan, 
and over this put a woolen or a cotton 
blanket. Let rise overnight. In the 
morning the dough should be very light 
and spongy. Cut it down well and divide 
into two parts. Make two loaves of one 
half and rolls of the other half. Let the 
rolls rise to a little more than double 
and the loaves to a little less than the 
original size. Bake the rolls for fifteen 
minutes in a very hot oven and the loaves 
for one hour and a quarter, having a hot 
oven for the first twenty minutes, then 
reducing the heat gradually until the oven 
is rather cool the last half hour, 

To shape the rolls, take a piece of 
dough about the size of a small egg and 
shape it with the hands into a round ball. 
Now roll it between the hands into a long, 
slender roll. Place the rolls in lightly 
buttered pans, being careful not to let 
them touch. Cover closely and set in a 
warm place to rise. As soon as they are 


Original Recipes 


By Maria Parloa 


baked turn them out of the baking pan. 
Never use anything but butter for greas- 
ing the pans. It takes very little, and it 
improves the erusts one hundred per cent. 


Fish Hash with Bacon 


One-half pint of raw, salt fish, five 
medium-sized potatoes, one-quarter pound 
bacon, one-quarter teaspoon of pepper. 

Shred the fish fine and pack solidly in 
the cup. Pare the potatoes and put them 
in a stewpan and spread the fish on 
top of them. Cover the potatoes and fish 
with boiling water. Place on the fire and 
eook just thirty minutes. While the fish 
and potatoes are cooking slice the bacon 
very thin. Fry over a moderately hot 
fire, turning constantly, and being eare- 
ful not to let the bacon or fat get too 
brown. Take the erisp bacon from the 
pan and keep warm. Move the frying pan 
back where it will just keep warm. When 
the fish and potatoes have been cooking 
thirty minutes strain off the water and 
mash light and fine. Pour half the bacon 
fat over the hash, add the pepper and 
mix well, Spread this in the frying pan, 
in whieh you have left half the bacon fat. 
Cover the pan and place on a moderately 
hot part of the range. Cook slowly for 
half an hour, being eareful not to burn. 
Fold and turn out on a hot dish. Gar- 
nish with the bacon and serve at once. 


Soft Molasses Cookies 


Two eups molasses, one cup sour milk, 
one-half eup butter, four and one-half 
cups flour, one egg, one tablespoon gin- 
ger, two teaspoons of baking soda. 

Put the molasses and butter in a deep 
graniteware pan, and put on the range 
to boil. Beat the egg light. When the 
molasses and butter have boiled two min- 
utes add the ginger and soda and take 
from the fire. Stir in the sour milk and 
the beaten egg, then the sifted flour. 
Beat well. Butter tin sheets or large 
pans and drop the batter on them in tea- 
spoonfuls, being careful to leave space for 
the cookies to spread. Bake in a quick 
oven. Sweet drippings or lard may be 
substituted for the butter. 


App orange juice and the grated yel- 
low peel to apple sauce that is not very 
sweet and serve with wild or tame duek. 
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Thanksgiving Animals I Have Known 


By Anne Warner 


(See Illustration, Page 570.) 


HEN I was very young we chil- 
dren used to manufacture ani- 
mals out of potatoes, turnips and 

lemons, when we could get them, by add- 
ing sticks for legs, black-headed pins or 
cloves for eyes, by cutting features and 
otherwise making each particular effort 
look natural. Last year this idea was 
elaborated by a bevy of girls for a 
Thanksgiving table, and the results in 
many cases were artistic as well as sur- 
prising. 

Candelabra, which oceupied the ends 
of the table, certainly “never were on 
sea or land” before. The center shaft 
of each candelabrum was a large, long 
eucumber. Near the heavier end four sticks 
were inserted, the other ends being put 
into apples, thus holding the cucumber up- 
right, and giving a firm foundation. Near 
the top of the cueumber two sticks, run 
into it, held each a small turnip, the 
top of the shaft having a turnip impaled 
upon it, also. From each turnip another 
stick was stuck into the large end of half 
a carrot, the upper surface of which was 
hollowed out, to fit a short candle. Small 
meat skewers are the best sticks to use. 
Around the table stalked a grotesque pro- 


cession of vegetable monstrosities which 
would have given even the California 
wizard a nightmare. 

A giraffe-like animal was made of a 
long pepper with skewers for legs, a 
skewered bean for a neck and a small 
potato for a head, with shoe-button eyes. 

The queer chicken had a lemon body 
spotted with buttons, skewer legs, bean 
neck and tail, a potato head and a tooth- 
pick bill. 

A eucumber beast had its legs artisti- 
eally draped with string beans, ‘and the 
ends of beans mounted on toothpicks for 
ears. 

The pepper octopus had but six legs, 
but it had a tail and antenne, and its 
black shoe-button eyes were made to look 
wild by inserting them in cireles of white 
paper. 

The natural shape of a carrot was 
taken advantage of in still another ani- 
mal. It already had a tail, so only 
skewer legs and a radish head were sup- 
plied. There are a great many possibil- 
ities in this line, and the results are 
pleasing to the eye, as well as affording 
amusement. 
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HOME SCIENCE TO THE FRONT 


S° THE women are being stampeded: by pots 
and kettles! Flocking pellmell, as fast as 
ever they can go, away from the slavery of the 
kitchen and dining room and parlor to the 
shop, the mill and the office. 

The situation is pictured in strong colors by 
the socialistie school of writers. If we may 
credit their forebodings—uttered, it would seem, 
with more of relish than regret—the disappear- 
ance of the individual American home is only 
a matter of time; the census of 1910, they say, 
will make revelations beside which the figures 
of the year 1900 were trifling in comparison. 

It is not to be denied that the feminine 
worker, her head once inside the industrial tent, 
will soon be pretty well within. She is in busi- 
ness, for good and all, with a corresponding loss, 
it may be, to the traditional life of the home. 
But are not the writers who are dilating upon 
this theme like the alarmists who were wont 
every year to remind us of the appalling influx 
of immigrants from the south of Europe? Our 
invaders were quite numerous enough, to be sure, 
but when someone calmly pointed to the facet 
that scores of thousands of these people went 
back to Italy every winter, returning to 
America each spring to be counted over again 
in our immigrant statisties, our alarm somewhat 
subsided. 

Cupid is not dead. Nor is the old-fashioned 
love of home. Girls and women whose early 
eareers are laid in the office and the store have 
a@ way, a great many of them, of surrendering 
the independent income and the durance of 
trade and school for the “slavery” which we 
hear so much about, which in the long run they 
seem to prefer. And, by the way, the domestic 
slavery of a woman who has been through the 
industrial mill need not give us acute concern. 

Furthermore, it is time for our alarmist 
friends to wake up and learn that housekeeping 
and home making are not at all what they were 
twenty or thirty, or even ten, years ago; that 
there is a New Housekeeping which is sweeping 
the United States of America with a force and 
enthusiasm which the general publie is only just 
beginning to appreciate. 

It may interest the victim of alarums to know 


that in the great movement for industrial edu- 
cation, which is world-wide, the claims of house- 
hold technology—home science—are at the very 
forefront; that the schools of home science are 
multiplying, steadily; that the number of grad- 
uates is increasing in a far greater ratio, and 
the demand for the graduates so sharp as to 
exceed the supply. By way of illustration, we 
may add, it is no easy matter for a magazine 
to seeure the services of one competent gradu- 
ate in household technology on its staff, the 
edueational field swallowing these young women 
up as fast as they receive their degrees. The 
country is literally erying for women trained 
in home science; there are not enough to go 
around, 

Among the rich and the well to do it is now 
the fashion, and a mighty good one, to learn 
not merely cookery but the great, noble profes- 
sion of home making and motherhood. The 
number of wealthy students in the institutions 
and courses of household technology is a con- 
spicuous fact. Where these people lead, many 
others will soon follow. Once the girl who is 
fitting herself for the earning of a livelihood 
sees clearly that the home science field is a far 
more profitable one than the old, overcrowded 
ones, she will turn in that direction. 

The great new building of the department of 
household arts at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York city, will soon find its 
capacity taxed. Simmons College in Boston, 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, the Margaret Mor- 
rison Carnegie School in Pittsburg, Chicago 
University, the University of Illinois—these and 
many other schools are doing for the home of 
the future what Harvard College did nearly 
three centuries ago for the publie school system 
of this nation. 

The farm people, in their new prosperity and 
desire for more of the refinements of living, are 
beginning to call for the introduction in the 
rural schools of household technology, which 
they see well established in the cities and towns. 
One of the foremost topies of discussion at the 
annual meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Denver the past summer was the 
need of home science in the elementary schools 
throughout. the country. The women’s clubs 
far and wide have the matter at heart; the New 
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Jersey State: Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
just inaugurated a state-wide movement for the 
extension of home science work in the schools. 
New York has-long been notable for its activity 
in this direction. Wisconsin, through its state 
university, is teaching even the married women 
how to keep house. Our zeal may yet drive us 
to the adoption of the German method of trav- 
eling cooking schools carried on at state ex- 
pense. The teachers in the- traveling schools 
visit the homes, learn actual conditions and give 
the bewildered housewife a fresh start. The 
passage by Congress the coming winter of the 
Davis bill, so ealled, which provides for federal 
aid in the promotion of industrial training, in- 
eluding home science, will prove of very great 
benefit to the American home. 

It is part of the socialistic propaganda, which 
is very active just now, to sow the seeds of 
discontent and dislike of things domestic among 
the women—a thing not very difficult to do 
among the unthinking. The socialist program, 
carried to a logical conclusion, would abolish 
the individual home, as we Americans know it. 
So long, however, as our women and girls 
hunger and thirst as they do now for a knowl- 
edge of better home making, we need have few 
fears for the future of the home. 


THANKSGIVING THOUGHTS 


SUPERSENSITIVE person once took the 

writer of these lines to task for expressing 
gratitude that his lot was not that of someone 
who was just then in great trouble. “ Ah! you 
are thankful that someone else has that dread- 
ful experience, instead of yourself. An unself- 
ish spirit, indeed! For those around you, the 
difficulty and sorrow; for yourself, the peace 
and happiness !” 

A thought was there which will bear con- 
sideration. But in the contemplation of the 
sorrow and trouble all about, the reflection 
comes that one has little or nothing of which 
to complain, and should be deeply grateful for 
these negative blessings, if so they may be des- 
ignated, as well as for the more positive ones. 

It is not from a fat pocketbook and a full 
stomach that gratitude springs at its freshest 


and best. Thanksgiving is a flower that blooms, 
rare and sweet, after the storms of adversity. 
Even so was it on the Plymouth shore nearly 
three hundred years ago. 

“Get down on thy knees and thank God 
fasting,” is the injunction Shakespeare puts 
in the mouth of one of his characters. The 
prayer of gratitude will rise lighter before the 
dinner. But we all want the dinner, and a right 
jolly time, and the properly grateful person is 
the most clearly entitled to it, and, likely, will 
find the keenest relish. 

If tempted to leave youth and high hope be- 
hind, take a look at our “ Thanksgiving Folks ” 
this month and be wise. 


BY THE WAY 


Isn’t it about time second childhood received 
some consideration at the hands of the philan- 
thropically inclined? Baby-saving organizations 
have been springing up like the ecockleshells in 
Mary Contrary’s garden, but the broken and 
decrepit old folks are still left, for the most 
part, to chance and—relatives! 


The Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton would have the public to know that it is 
enforcing the Pure Food Law with a good deal 
of vigor. Some six hundred cases have been 
reported to the attorney-general for criminal 
prosecution during the three years’ life of the 
law, and fines of some $20,000 have been col- 
lected. Well and good. These facts, however, 
do not blind the public to the havoe which some 
of Secretary Wilson’s decisions played with the 
statute, weakening it materially. 


Interesting references to co-operative buying 
among suburban families have come to hand 
in connection with our inquiry into suburban 
life and the cost of living. Do our readers 
happen to know of instances of successful co- 
operative buying? We should like very much 
to know what is being done in this direction. 
Suburban. communities would seem to be the 
logical places for co-operation in the purchase 
of household supplies. 
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A Comparative Record of the Cost of Living in a New York 
Apartment and in a Suburb, as Kept by a Family of Two 


By a Commuter 


& E CAME biithely 
from the university 
Y campus to start 

housekeeping in New 
E® York on $1,000 a 
year and_ prospects. 
On little more than 
this sum our fathers had raised sizeable 
families in their rural towns and were 
considered well-to-do citizens besides, and 
we thought we should be extravagant 
indeed to spend more than that for “ just 
us two.” Our parents thought the same 
and that is how we came to keep this eash 
account, 

TiIness used the whole of our salary 
the first year, and our fathers generously 
helped us to meet the living expenses. 
These seemed to us so “ awfully” high 
that we took to writing down every cent 
spent, not only that we might insist on our 
benefactors seeing just where the money 
had gone and so justify ourselves in what 
must seem to them extravagant expendi- 
ture, but also to help ourselves see where 
we might possibly eut down a little more. 
It proved so useful that it has been con- 
tinued without a break and now affords 
some interesting comparisons on city and 
suburban life. 

My husband’s business required that 
we live nicely. We decided on Brooklyn 
as the cheapest suitable and accessible 
place, and took a five-room apartment in 
a two-family house in a decidedly good 
neighborhood. We kept no servant, but 


had a woman come in one day a week. 
Only a few blocks away were fruit and 
vegetable stores, and I had plenty of 
time to look about and buy to‘the best 
advantage. Transportation was by trolley 
and a long ferry, or by elevated and the 
bridge, with a long walk at the end. Both 
routes gave rise to many delays and ex- 
posures, which resulted in the serious ill- 
ness of the man of the house. My illness, 
while not caused by city life, was cer- 
tainly prolonged by it and recovery was 
helped by later suburban life. 

Aside from medical expenses, which 
really should be placed to the debit of 
city life, since it had so great a part in 
causing them, and omitting personal ex- 
penses and furnishing, our expenses aver- 
aged for each month of one and one-half 
years as follows: 


Rent, ineluding heat ....... ese $32.00 
Fuel for cooking and lighting .. 4.83 
Service, woman by the day .... 5.00 


Current; brooms, soap, ete .... 2.00 
Transportation 5.00 


Total $71.83 


Four months of this time a relative 
was with us. The food item increased 
six dollars for each month and dropped 
to normal when she left. This, with other 
instanees, indicates that a little over one- 
fourth is the proper proportion to use in 
reducing families of varying sizes to the 
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SUBURBAN 


common denominator of two in family, 
and vice versa, and I have used it in 
further statements of expense. That is, 
when our account includes a servant, for 
instanee, I deduet that proportion of 
the food cost as hers, leaving the final 
statement comparable with the above, in 
terms of the cost for a family of two. 

We went South for several months, 
paying our heavy traveling expenses and 
board while there for less than it would 
have cost to live in New York, and re- 
turned to board in the city itself. We 
had one large room with private bath and 
good closets, three blocks from Central 
Park, in a boarding house filled with 
respectable people. The cost was $20 
a week for the two, including board. This 
was in the summer. In winter the same 
accommodations would have eost $30 to 
$35. In our experience, and in that of 
numerous acquaintances, the well-recom- 
mended house where both room and board 
may be had is the best, and in the end 
the cheapest. Arrangements ean be made 
for one, two or three meals a day at pro- 
portionate prices, and if one is somewhat 
of a fixture special rates are always made. 

Meanwhile we were searching the sub- 
urbs for a suitable home, surrounded by 
elbow room and green grass, and within 
the possibilities of our income, which 
had been increased, or we should have 
felt that we must go back to apartment 
life. We decided on the suburb of a 
suburb, the edge of a town of fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants, within the limits of 
greater New York. Commutation is by 
short ferry and train, both running at 
frequent intervals and affording no delay 
or exposure. The time required for the 
trip is less than to where we formerly 
lived in Brooklyn or to the desirable up- 
per west side places, and there is always 
a seat. 

Our living expenses were surprisingly 
inereased. Rent was the same as before, 
but did not include heat. Gas for light- 
ing a whole house and at a higher rate 
was $3 more a month. An extra day a 
week for cleaning porches, washing more 
windows, ete, made service $10 instead of 
$5. Commutation increased only $1.50, 
but single fares cost fifty cents a trip 
more than our ear fares from Brooklyn. 
There is the possibility of the trolley 
for a five-cent fare to the ferry. The 
trip is too long and tiresome to appeal 
to me as an economy, The food increased 
one-fourth for really less attractive ma- 
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terial. Our expenses were now as fol- 
lows: 
Rent, not including heat ....... $32.00 
Fuel for cooking, heating and 

10.00 


the 4.00 


MAS 


This makes a difference of $22 a month. 
Prices have increased everywhere, but I 
have tried to take that into account. 
The increased cost of providing and main- 
taining furniture for a larger house I 
have not mentioned, as there is no com- 
parable item in the other list. The ques- 
tion of company cannot be so summarily 
dismissed. “ Everybody goes through 
New York,” and when one has a whole 
house, not only one’s friends, but one’s 
bare acquaintances, are likely to stay over 
a few days. They might do the same 
in an apartment in the city, but the faets 
are that they do not to any such extent. 
The very word apartment sounds crowded 
to one’s home friends, while “ house ” 
sounds roomy, homelike and _ cordial. 

Nothing gives a greater return in pleas- 
ure for the money expended than these 
visits of real friends, but as we are in 
the business just now of counting pen- 
nies, we must admit that company in the 
suburbs is expensive. There is the food, 
one-fourth to each additional person, but, 
most of all, the inevitable sightseeing, 
which for fares and lunches alone will 
consume a five-dollar bill each day; and 
there are frequently admission'prices to be 
paid in addition. It also means extra help 
by the day, or a servant. Company is a 
pleasure, but if you are counting up to 
see if you can afford to live in the sub- 
urbs, do not forget to include this item 
of expense. 

So, instead of $72, or say $75, allow- 
ing for a little company in the city, it 
costs considerably over a hundred to live 
as well in the suburbs. But in living as 
well according to the usual standards of 
measurement—food, clothes, ete—you live 
better in the ways of health, family life 
and happiness; and it pays. If one can- 
not afford the inereased cost, it is well 
worth eutting down one’s standards of 
living until it ean be afforded. 

Before cutting down the standards, 
however, look closely to see if you are 
addicted to any of the bad city habits 


Current, including keeping up 4 
Fare, one trip a week for myself 2.00 me 
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the correction of which might reduce ex- 
pense. Chief of these is giving orders to 
the tradesmen who call at the door, in- 
stead of going to market yourself. When 
we moved into our very own house the 
excitement of settling it took all my time 
and thought. The cash account I kept 
from force of habit, and balaneed it, but 
I did not watch it for warnings, nor 
summarize it by months. When at last 
I realized that the household department 
was approaching bankruptcy, a little 
study of the cash account showed clearly 
how it had come about. It was all 
because of careless ordering. Little leaks, 
all of them, but astonishing in their 
total. I began going to market myself 
again, and the old average of $29 reap- 
peared. 

This experience set me to thinking, and 
another bad habit came out from cover. 
It is one of which nine-tenths of suburb- 
anites are guilty; namely, buying at 
the nearest market regardless of all else 
but its nearness. I sent duplicate orders 
for standard things to my near-by gro- 
cery, to a representative grocery in the 
center of the suburb on the edge of which 
we live, and to two department stores in 
the city. Price and quality were in every 
ease equally as good in the department 
stores as in the near-by store, and in 
most instanees the goods were fresher and 
the price much less. In the store in the 
down-town part of our suburb the quality 
was at least equally good, and the price 


in a good many instances a little less. The 
only thing to the eredit of the near-by 
store is convenience. A little foresight 
and mail order by postal to the depart- 
ment store makes the department store 
practically as convenient. 

Those things which are as good and 
as eheap one place as another I buy 
at the near-by store on the principle of 
patronizing home industries; other things 
where they may be had to the best advan- 
tage; and the $29 food item which I have 
placed to the diseredit of suburban life 
has come down a peg. Perishable things, 
vegetables, fruit, ete, must be bought near 
home, but a little bother in watching 
the wagons that come around is re- 
warded by another drop in the cost of 
living. Meats you positively must choose 
yourself at the market. Perhaps they 
have only a poor eut of what you had 
intended buying and an extra good cut 
of something else. There are lots of 
other reasons why. For these reasons I 
advocate a meat market within walking 
distance; and even at a cent or so higher a 
pound your meat bill will be lower and 
the meat itself better if you choose it 
yourself than if it is merely ordered from 
a cheaper market, or any market. 

Yes, it costs more to live in the suburbs 
than in an apartment in the city, but 
eare and foresight will greatly decrease 
the difference in cost, and inereased 
health and happiness will amply repay 
the rest. 


Testimony from Many Places 
Going to Show That if the Suburbs Are More Expensive, They Are Better 


Around Boston 


A commuter in Malden, which is five 
miles out of Boston, writes: “ We estab- 
lished ourselves in a suburb rather than in 
the city because we found we could live 
so much better at the same cost. We have 
a superior apartment, a grass plot, gar- 
den and piazza, which could not possibly 
be ours in town.” 

Chestnut Hill, part of Brookline, one 
of Boston’s most expensive suburbs, ap- 
parently offers nothing in the way of 
economy as an inducement to commuters, 
but it does offer the better living which 
air, sunshine and freedom insure. Prices 
are practically the same as in the city 
and rents are high, this being the home 


of many rich people. There are no tene- 
ments, or flats and no working people. 

“The cost of living in Medford is less 
than it would be in the city,” writes one 
who lives there. Rents are lower and 
domestic service is obtained at slightly 
lower rates than in the city. Groceries 
are obtained at practically the same prices 
as in Boston. This may be in part due 
to the fact that Boston grocers will de- 
liver free of charge on telephone mes- 
sages. Meats, as a rule, are better pur- 
chased in the city. There is little dif- 
ference in price, but the quality is supe- 
rior. 

Speaking from experience, in both Bos- 
ton ard in her present charming subur- 
ban home in Lexington, ten miles out 
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from the city, a mother say: “I think, 
as far as the dwelling is concerned, one 
ean get more comfort in a country home 
than in a city one. We are living in the 
country rather than in the city for the 
sake of having a comfortable, roomy 
house, with plenty of light and air and 
outdoor space where the children may 
romp and play. Prices for provisions 
of the best grade I find about the same 
as in the city. Vegetables, eggs and most 
of the berries and fruits ean be obtained 
much nicer than we were ever able to do 
in the city. Taken altogether, I find a 
suburban home much more desirable and 
no more expensive than a city one.” 

A person who has lived for sixteen 
years in Roxbury, one of the nearest sub- 
urbs of Boston, avers that one can live 
in much greater comfort in Roxbury or 
Dorchester at less price than in Boston 
proper. All of the large Boston stores 
deliver goods free, a few requiring the 
purehase of at least one dollar’s worth. 
Loeal tradesmen carry good stocks at 
practically the same prices. Explaining 
why she went to a suburb, this corre- 
spondent says: “ We have all of the ad- 
vantages of a city with none of its dis- 
advantages. We are within easy distance 
of theaters, lectures, concerts; in fact, 
every city attraction, yet we have purer 
air, plenty of sunshine and light in our 
rooms, less dirt and noise and more social 
life. In fact, it is more like having a 
real home.” 

“Truth compels me to say that most 
of the housekeepers who mean to be eco- 
nomical, and who are helpmeets enough 
to their husbands to help save, are 
obliged to go to the city for the bulk of 
their supplies,” writes a woman whose 
home is in Newton. She estimates that 
after paying express and carfares, there 
is a saving of at least 20 per cent. This 
woman is one of a group of people rep- 
resented by business and professional men 
whose incomes range from $2,500 to $10,- 
000. Onee a month they elub together 
and buy a large order of staple groceries 
at wholesale, and after paying express, 
save 25 per cent. They buy melons, 
oranges, grapefruit, ete, by the crate, and 
nuts, raisins, prunes, ete, by the twenty- 
five-pound box. In the winter they send 
to Vermont for eggs and butter in large 
quantities. It is not because they do not 
prefer to trade with local dealers, but 
because they feel they are obliged to seek 
lower prices. Thus the eost of living in 
Newton is shown to be materially greater 
than in Boston. One cause given for the 


high prices is that careless people run 
up bills which they cannot pay, and deal- 
ers are obliged to add a big per cent to 
prices to cover loss. 

A mother, writing from Jamaica Plain, 
gives as her reasons for living there 
rather than in the eity, the faet that she 
ean have a more convenient house, and 
more room for her children to play, that 
a separate house in the suburbs has 
windows on all sides, that the work is 
harder in a city house because of its 
long flights of stairs and its many stories, 
that most suburban houses have verandas, 
affording a place for the children out in 
the open air on very hot or very stormy 
days. The prices of the Jamaica Plain 
tradesmen are higher than in the eity. 
This family buys many of its supplies 
in the eity. 

“We selected a suburb for the pleasure 
of being in the country, having more of 
a home than a flat seems to afford, enjoy- 
ing our own garden and being near 
enough to the real country to admit of 
many delightful drives, and semi-camping 
vaeation trips. We think that in our 
location, as in many suburbs, we have 
the advantages of both city and country 
without the inconveniences of either. As 
we are only amateur gardeners, and ean- 
not yet depend greatly upon our own 
garden for table supplies, the cost of 
living is a little more than it would be 
in the city,” writes a woman from Au- 
burndale, some ten miles out from Bos- 
ton. She further adds: “On almost 
every trip to the city, we plan to bring 
goods out with us, especially meats, but- 
ter or delicacies in the line of salad 
plants, fresh vegetables, ete. There is 
always a difference in the price of meats, 
local d-alers charging two or more cents 
a pound over city dealers.” 

“The Boston suburbs seem to be the 
most desirable I have known, in the mat- 
ter of trees, grass, low rents and carfares. 
But the grocery stores are another story,” 
writes a housekeeper from Cambridge. 
She prefers to trade in Boston because 
of better service and a better choice of 
goods. The following experience, which 
this housekeeper vouches for, throws some 
light on a possible cause of failure of 
many people to patronize local suburban 
markets. She says: “I was selecting 
fruit one morning when the salesman 
snappishly informed me that it didn’t do 
any good for me to select the fruit, as it 
would be changed before delivering, and 
I had to take my ehances with the rest. 
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I informed him that I was willing to pay 
as much as was asked for good fruit, but 
I didn’t care to buy damaged fruit at 
any price. What can one do under such 
cireumstances when goods are delivered 
at the last moment? Naturally, I de- 
serted this market, and whenever possible 
purchase my green vegetables and fruits 
in the city. It is possible that the prox- 
imity of Boston has made it hard for the 
local tradesmen to turn over their stock 
as often as they could wish, but I believe 
that every woman gives the local trades- 
men a fair trial, and many more trials 
than some of them deserve. It is a great in- 
convenience for me to go into the city for 
my marketing, but just the same, I find 
it more satisfactory in the long run.” 

“We live in a suburb because we en- 
joy the country, and for $25, $28 or $30 
ean have a place with a chance for a veg- 
etable or flower garden, while for that 
amount in the city we would live in a 
small flat and in an undesirable part of 
the city, with no breathing space and 
brick walls to face,” writes a woman from 
Arlington, seven miles out from Boston, 
with a five-cent electric fare and a com- 
muting rate of twelve rides for 95 cents, 
Boston grocers deliver a $3.50 order free. 
Department stores deliver free of charge. 

“According to my ideas,’ writes a 
housekeeper in Hyde Park, eight miles 
out of Boston, “we ean live much better 
outside the city than in it, and for the 
same cost or less. We have a large house 
with all modern conveniences, plenty of 
air and sunshine in all the rooms, a porch 
and a good-sized yard for the same price 
which we would pay for a city apart- 
ment. We can ourselves do much work 
which we would have to hire done in the 
city. We can also raise many of our 
vegetables, therefore we can set a much 
better table for less money. I feel quite 
sure that we can live very much better in 
the suburbs than we could in the city at 
the same price.” 


New York and Philadelphia 


“After fourteen years of life in the 
heart of New York we moved to this 
town on account of our two girls,” writes 
a woman from New Rochelle. “ We felt 
that they were having no desirable asso- 
ciates at school or elsewhere, and also 
that the average New York school was 
not at all satisfactory. Weare all de- 
lighted with our changed life in almost 
every particular. We buy nothing for 
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the table in the city except coffee, which 
is purchased wholesale in the bean; when 
it comes to dry goods, the story is 
different. It pays every time to take a 
day in each month to shop in New York, 
even if the total expense is almost the 
same, as there is great satisfaction in 
getting just what you want.” 

“The city was no place for our little 
son to grow up in,” writes a mother who 
is now located in Flushing, Long Island, 
a part of Greater New York, This is 
eight miles from New York, with a com- 


muting rate of $6.50 per month. Local 
tradesmen carry excellent goods, but 


prices are distinetly higher than in the 
city, one cause for which is said to be 
the bad debis of well-to-do customers. 

“Railroad fare and rent amount to 
$45 per month, and we have a fine, big 
garden, room for a tennis court, to say 
nothing of a good-sized, fairly modern 
house, which is very much less than we 
could do in town,” writes a contributor 
from Ridley Park, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia. It is from twenty to thirty min- 
utes’ ride from the city and off the main 
line, the commuting rate being $11.80 for 
100 trips. Provisions are reported higher 
and of poorer quality than can be 
brought from the city, with no apparent 
reason why they should be so, save that 
the local tradesmen have a monopoly. 

Vineland, N J, thirty-four miles 
from Philadelphia, and having a commut- 
ing rate of $36 for three months, is 
located in the midst of a fruit and truck 
region, with resulting low prices. Meats 
are also cheaper than in Philadelphia, 
according to a resident there. The things 
brought from the city principally are 
fruits out of season, faney cakes and lux- 
uries of that class. The number of com- 
muters in Vineland is small, due largely 
to poor train service, 


Chicago and St Louis 


“Tn the ease of some business men 
whom I know, their daily purchases of 
fruit, vegetables and meat in the city 
have resulted in considerable saving,’ 
writes a commuter from Lake Forest, 
twenty-eight miles from Chicago. Staples 
in this town average about the same as 
in the city. Many millionaires have their 
summer homes here, so everything not a 
necessity is very expensive. The com- 
muting rate is $8 per month. 

Evanston is one of the expensive sub- 
urbs of Chicago. The cost of living ap- 
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pears to be decidedly higher there than 
in the city. The advantages of this 
beautiful suburb, however, warrant the 
higher cost of living and additional ex- 
penditures, according to some of those 
who live there. City tradesmen deliver 
in Evanston free of charge. Some of the 
large provision dealers of Chicago send 
representatives out to Evanston once a 
week, and this works to the disadvantage 
of local dealers. One Evanston commuter 
writes that she saves from eight to ten 
cents a pound on butter by buying it in 
Chieago. On fresh vegetables, especially 
in spring, she often saves fifty per cent, 
and quite frequently from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent, by buying in the city. 

A wideawake mother living in Kirk- 
wood, one of the oldest and largest of the 
resident suburbs of St Louis, gives as 
one of her chief reasons for living there 
rather than in the city the interests of 
her children. She says: “ I consider that 
their interests are furthered in many 
ways through living here, particularly by 
its healthfulness and fresh air.” She adds 
that social conditions are of the best. 
Without being a suburb of great wealth, 
it is largely built up by prosperous busi- 
ness men. Railroad connections with St 
Louis are such that all the advantages 
of the city in the way of plays, operas, 
coneerts, leetures, ete, may be enjoyed by 
Kirkwood residents. Rents are cheaper 
than in the ¢ity, and one ean live much 
better in this suburb on a given income 
than in the city preper. 


California Suburbs 


One of the victims of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire regards that 
catastrophe rather in the light of a bless- 
ing in disguise for her family, in that it 
brought to them an appreciation of sub- 
urban advantages. She says: “ Although 
we had often talked of living in the sub- 
urbs, we were so fond of San Francisco 
that I do not know that we should have 
made the break if it had not been for the 
fire of 1906, which destroyed our home 
and made it necessary for us to find a 
place immediately. 

“Tt was more by chance than otherwise 
that we happened to find a house in Fruit- 
vale, which we first rented and then 
bought, when we realized the many ad- 
vantages of this and other San Francisco 
suburbs, the cheap rates, the local service, 
the good schools, the excellent roads and 
the desirable class of people. We find on 


the whole we ean live better and more 
comfortably, but with less style, than in 
the city for the same amount of money. 
As the children are out-of-doors all day 
in the garden, where they are perfectly 
content, they need less attention from the 
nurse, but more from the washerwoman. 
In fact, my washing is more than double 
what it was in the city. The garden, 
being purely ornamental, with the excep- 
tion of a few fruit trees and a lettuce 
bed, is an additional expense, for it must 
be watered in summer, but the pleasure 
the family has from it more than repays 
the expense of keeping it up. The fam- 
ily, especially the children, are happier 
and healthier, and this lessens the doe- 
tors’ bills.” 

Fruitvale, being in an orchard or veg- 
etable section, these commodities are 
much fresher and cheaper than in the 
city, while meats are about the same 
price. Water, gas, coal, ice, laundry, 
servants and other household expenses 
run about the same. Rents are lower. 

The men of Alameda are largely San 
Francisco commuters, reaching that city 
by train and ferry, with a commuting 
rate of $3 a month. “ With the exception 
of rents, which are high in San Fran- 
ciseo, we could live better there at the 
same cost than we ean here,’ writes an 
Alameda woman, She adds: “ My hus- 
band buys our meat in San Francisco, 
and sometimes brings home fruit, vege- 
tables and fish. Ll do most of my dry 
goods shopping in either San Franeiseo 
or Oakland, and also buy my toilet arti- 
eles, drugs and medicines, ete, in those 
cities. With the exception of dry goods, 
the local stores carry what we want, but 
prices are too high. There are no local 
conditions which justify high prices. We 
live in a suburb because we prefer the 
quietness to the bustle and noise of the 
city; beeause we have a certain amount 
of freedom from restraint, and, most of 
all, because we can have a garden. We 
now own our own home.” 

All of the larger Los Angeles stores 
deliver goods free of charge in Pasadena. 
Prices for the same grade of provisions 
and dry goods are practically the same 
in the smaller as in the larger place. 
Local dealers will always order what is 
wanted, the Pasadena motto being 
“Trade at home.” “We could own a 
better home here than in the city, and 
consider the environment and associations 
better for both adults and children,” 
writes a Pasadena commuter, in expla- 
nation of their choice of a home. 
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AS* PROMOTED BY > THE: LEAGUE LIVING 


[The League of Right Living has been organized, with Bishop Samuel Fallows as president, to 
establish centers for the study and practice of scientific methods in healthful living. This department 
publishes each month an article from the League’s Course of Reading in Psychotherapy, which embraces 
the whole field hitherto touched upon by the various mental healing movements and cults and represents 
the most authoritative scholarship of the world in this field. The Editors of Good Housekeeping will be 
glad to answer inquiries about the Course or the League.] 


The Nervous Breakdown 


By Dr J. J. Putnam 


YERVOUS breakdown” 
is a disorder of com- 
mon occurrence, and 
yet one that with the 
aid of knowledge, care 
and training can fre- 
quently be mitigated 
or avoided altogether. It usually signi- 
fies not so much a real failure of the 
nervous strength as a sort of abandon- 
ment of nervous control. The person 
who learns to appreciate this fact and to 
conduct himself accordingly often finds 
himself fortified against troubles of a 
wide range. 

The nervous breakdown, while consid- 
ered here as indicating an abandonment 
of nervous control, might also be taken 
as standing for an aeute form of what 
is commonly called “ nervous exhaustion.” 
In fact, excitability, irritability, sense of 
panic, loss of confidence and mental 
depression, are quite as characteristic as 
“exhaustion.” Besides these mental dis- 
turbanees there are always a variety of 
disorders indicating weakness and loss of 
balance of the different functions of the 
body, especially the cireulation and diges- 
tion, while the power of sleep is very apt 
to be impaired. < 

In its simplest form, the nervous 
breakdown is indicative of simple demor- 
alization which might perhaps have been 
avoided. In its next form it may repre- 
sent an instinctive attempt to obtain relief 
from an intolerable state of tension. In 
still severer forms it implies either an 
intense strain which the intelligence of 
even a well-trained person could hardly 
have been expected to grapple with suc- 
cessfully, or a serious and inereasing 


weakness which had been progressing 
unobserved. Sometimes a temporary 
breakdown is of real value in that it 
obliges the person concerned to adopt 
precautionary measures which may pre- 
vent a worse collapse and affords the 
chance to learn a useful lesson. 

Undoubtedly there are many persons, 
of infinite courage and strong character, 
who, under the heavy weight of serious 
responsibilities, long endured, or of some 
erushing grief, eventually lose their 
health and find perhaps that not alone 
their nervous strength has suffered, but 
their organie functions. It is not in this 
sense, however, that the term nervous 
breakdown is here used. 

The best illustration, on broad lines, is 
afforded ky the spectacle of the demoral- 
ization which sometimes undermines, 
unnoticed, the organization of an army, 
and from which greater courage, skill or 
knowledge on the part of the commander 
might have saved it. A well-disciplined 
army is almost as truly a unit as is a 
qaan. An ill-disciplined army goes easily 
to pieces under strain. The army of 
Washington, ill-shod, ill-fed, ill-paid, did 
not break down either during the winter 
at Valley Forge, or while forced con- 
stantly to withdraw before the enemy 
and to forego for long periods the stim- 
ulus of success. It was preserved from 
this mischanece by the high spirit of its 
principal leaders, the inspiration of its 
task, and the immense power of disci- 
pline. But other instances are on record 
where armies, apparently invincible, have 
proved themselves in times of prolonged 
trial or great danger, not units, but col- 
lections of discordant parts. 
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Our many selves 


The organization of the human mind 
is fully as complex as the organization 
of an army, so various are the moods, so 
multiform the characters under which 
each individual may show himself, so 
hard is it to insure action as a unit, so 
great is the danger of disruption and 
dissociation into inharmonious elements. 
“Within my earthly temple there’s a 

crowd; 

There’s one of us that’s humble, one 

that’s proud; 

There’s one that’s broken-hearted at his 

sins, 

And one that, unrepentant, sits and 

grins; 

There’s one that loves his neighbor as 

himself, 

And one that cares for naught but fame 

and pelf. 

From much corroding care should I be 


If once I eould determine ‘ whieh is 

me.’ ” 

Nervous breakdown is one of the results 
of not knowing “which is me,” or how 
“T” in a given emergency may act. 

Habits of doubt and fear, even the 
existence of some one half-hidden fear, 
the fruit of some experience ostensibly 
forgotten, may breed sedition or under- 
mine authority. Or the lack of adequate 
preparation, the lack of having thought a 
possible danger out beforehand, may 
cause a situation like that which used to 
obtain when Scottish clans gathered at 
the summons to form an army, brave and 
effective for a rush, but not to be 
depended upon to endure a long cam- 
paign, or to obey for long a common 
leader. 

The man who feels himself—as every- 
one should feel—under bonds of loyalty 
to his own standards, to the needs of the 
community, large or small;+in which he 
lives, and to. the cause in which he is 
engaged, should, to avoid the dangers of 
nervous breakdown, organize himself on 
more stable lines than those thus indi- 
eated. Of course, he may not always 
know, and eannot easily foresee, when and 
in what form the emergency is to arrive. 
He may have trained himself to bear 
without complaint his daily burden, yet 
give way in panic before some danger 
unforeseen though really of less moment 
than he fears. But even against these 


unexpected dangers it is possible in some 
measure to protect one’s self. If eare be 
taken to observe what sorts of persons 


best eseape the dangers of nervous break- 
down, it will be seen that they can be 
arranged into two groups: one, composed 
of those who are trained to meet the 
strains and dangers of their special jobs; 
the other, of those trained in a certain 
sense against the risks of every job. This 
latter sort of training is secured by a 
systematic development, under due pre- 
cautions, » the powers of mental and of 
physical sudurance, by a study of the 
means for making the body “the ready 
servant of the will” (Huxley) and by 
learning to distinguish between true 
fatigue and false fatigue. A just esti- 
mate of one’s strength can be formed by 
striving persistently to check emotions 
of fear, and to replace them by an enthu- 
siastie loyalty for causes that one’s reason 
sanctions and commends. 

The person who, following such aims 
as these, succeeds in guarding himself 
against the dangers of the nervous break- 
down, knows what he may expect of him- 
self in ordinary times and what he may 
expect of himself in times of fatigue, 
emergency and strain. He realizes that 
emotional outbreaks are frequent sources 
of these dangers, and that the liability 
to such outbreaks may depend, not only 
upon conditions present at the moment, 
but upon experiences long past and half- 
forgotten. He keeps before his mind, 
while striving to train his powers of 
endurance, that there are periods in each 
person’s life during which one or another 
function of the body, and thus the body 
as a whole, is peculiarly liable to suffer 
from the effects of undue strain; and if 
he undertakes difficult tasks at such 
periods, he does it with a recognition of 
the risks ineurred. Finally, the knowl- 
edge that others have succeeded in attain- 
ing the ends he seeks acts for him as a 
powerful stimulant to persistent effort 
in the face of discouragement and disap- 
pointment. 


Do you know your endurance ? 

We are not all of equal strength, and 
while each person can do much to guard 
himself against the nervous breakdown, 
it does not follow that all should be 
expected to show the same endurance. 
There twelve-or-fifteen-hours-a-day 
workers, and others whose normal limit is 
much less. Failure to note this obvious 
fact is a source of serious injustice. Some 
persons underestimate their strength and 
many remain forever unaware of the 
added capacity for work that long and 
eareful training, under favorable cireum- 
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stanees, may develop, The attempt to 
do without this training, and, in spite of 
obvious warning, to work beyond one’s 
powers, is foolish recklessness and may 
lead straight to the collapse which we are 
now studying, There are many persons, 
indeed, whose powers and duties force 
them to “stand and wait” in relative 
obseurity, and who yet keep their inter- 
ests and sympathies fresh and even 
become eenters of inspiration for their 
stronger neighbors. Such persons should 
not be classed or class themselves as 
“invalids.” It may happen that the use 
er the avoidance of the term decides 
whether or no they fall as vietims to nerv- 
ous breakdown. 

The conditions under which the nervous 
breakdown is prone to show itself are the 
following: 

It may attend bodily weaknesses, such 
as those which follow acute, and espe- 
cially infectious illnesses, and those which 
sometimes mark the beginning of ado- 
lescenee and the close of middle life. 
Bodily weakness is not only a handicap 
in itself, but it readily engenders a sense 
of mental weakness and a loss of confi- 
denee in one’s self of which the nervous 
breakdown is the logical outcome, But 
this result, though common, is not inevi- 
table. Bodily feebleness, if recognized 
for what it is, may be as powerless for 
further harm, in the way of leading to 
demoralization of the mental balance, as 
were the hardships of the winter at Valley 
Forge for the army of General Wash- 
ington, 

The strains and tensions of adolescence, 
over which coming responsibilities seem 
to east their long shadow, constitute fre- 
quent causes of nervous breakdown, The 
young man or young woman is forced to 
adapt himself or herself, at this period, 
to a new body and a new mind and to 
external conditions which are undergoing 
rapid change. He is like a pilot, who 
finds himself compelled to steer an untried 
vessel with an untried crew past new 
and dangerous shores. It is often said 
that one of the special dangers of this 
period is that attending hard and confin- 
ing work in colleges and high schools, 
especially when combined with strains 
and excitements of a social origin. There 
is indeed a danger of this sort. It should 
be said, however, that the influence, both 
of schools and colleges, is usually good. 
Bad results from overwork form the 
exception and not the rule. Teachers 
suffer more than their pupils, and not 
infreqnently give way. They might do 
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so more frequently, but that they often 
acquire a well-trained power of endur- 
ance, and in this respect set an example 
worthy of imitation. Hard study is a 
useful discipline, if not allowed to 
encroach unduly on sleep and recreation. 

Next come the responsibilities and 
strains of business and professional life, 
often intensified by the need of meeting 
problems for which no sufficient prepara- 
tion has been had. Some of these prob- 
lems are created by emulation, eompeti- 
tion, anxiety for others, or by a morbid 
consciousness of one’s self, such as really 
means a morbid sensitiveness to the 
imagined thoughts of friends or rivals. 
Accidents and nerves 

Accidents attended by nervous shoek, 
especially when complicated by suits at 
law, are a fruitful cause of these dis- 
orders. Their results deserve to be 
studied with especial care, first because 
the illnesses they cause are so varied and 
so serious in character; next because they 
are, to a large extent, preventable. It 
is not bodily injury but emotional strain 
which is mainly responsible for the effeets 
of these mischances, and these emotional 
strains are due, not only to the fear of 
injury, the sight of suffering, the tumult 
and excitement of the scene, but also to 
the fact that the minds of many persons 
living in a large community are sensitized, 
as it were, by a traditional fear of acci- 
dents, and often by a vague sense, per- 
haps unexpressed even to themselves, that 
the severity of the illness is likely to 
become a problem for investigation in the 
courts-at-law. The study of these nerv- 
ous breakdowns due to accident helps 
us greatly, just because of their acuteness, 
in interpreting the phenomena of similar 
illnesses of more gradual onset. Two 
features of these cases stand out prom- 
inently among the rest. One is that the 
nervous symptoms following accident 
often fail to appear in their full foree 
immediately after the event, but break 
out only after the lapse of hours, days 
or even weeks. The “stony grief,” or 
the attitude of uneomprehending indif- 
ference, of a person stunned by the news 
of some calamity may be likened to this 
phase, and in both cases the collapse 
which follows may be the welcome evi- 
denee of a healthy readjustment, even 
though eventual restoration is still far 
to seek. 

The other feature is that persons who 
have been through an aecident often try 
to repress the signs of the agitation 
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which they feel, hoping thereby to repress 
the other effects as well. And yet a care- 
ful observer may detect, both early and 
later in the progress of the case, an abun- 
dance of indications that these repressed 
emotions are still active. 

The nervous breakdowns due to acci- 
dent are pre-eminently of a sort that jus- 
tify the adage, “knowledge is power.” 
A ear full of passengers is badly shaken 
up. Some of them, after a brief period 
of agitation, shake off the threatening 
signs of further trouble and get well. 
These will generally be found to be per- 
sons, “ nervous ” perhaps, but with habits 
and traditions of self-control. Others, 
allowing the disorganization in their 
minds to gather head, accept their sense 
of agitation, their trembling hands, their 
“ nervous chills,” their distressing dreams, 
as indications that some serious malady 
has become established which they feel 
helpless to resist. Then friends, kindly 
but ignorant, tell them they are “ sicker 
than they know,” and this unfortunate 
idea, although ostensibly resisted, is soon 
accepted as probably correct. And so 
the trouble grows, until “ habit ” fixes the 
symptoms of illness and the long period 
of named and accepted invalidism opens. 
There is no doubt that the law which 
makes “ damages” possible in these cases, 
useful as it is in many ways, frequently 
does great harm by accentuating the idea 
of serious illness and often inflicts on the 
patient more damage than it compensates 
him for. The “nervous shock” of acci- 
dents is often, it is true, a grave affair, 
but it is less grave in proportion to the 
calmness with which it is regarded, and 
less grave in proportion to the general 
intelligence of the sufferer and the knowl- 
edge with which his mind is stored. 

Besides these eauses of the nervous 
breakdown in its complete form, it is 
interesting to note that invalids and deli- 
cate persons frequently pass through what 
might be called transient and incomplete 
forms of the same disorder, in conse- 
quence of each slight overdoing. 

Even people who are not invalids 
sometimes fall into the habit of losing 
their mental balance under slight provo- 
cation, and lapsing into states of excite- 
ment or depression, from which it may 
cost them fatiguing efforts to eseape. 
Thus fits of temper or of sulks might 
be classed as nervous breakdowns on a 
small scale, and like the more conspicu- 
ous forms of the disorder, they represent 
solutions of difficult situations, acquiesced 
in not beeause they are the best, but 


beeause they are the easiest. It is easier 
to lose one’s temper than to judge calmly; 
it is easier to drop the reins and “ col- 
lapse” or “go to pieces” when one is 
tired or bothered, than it is to exert the 
energy and intelligence needed to secure 
a better outcome. It is often possible 
to stamp out attacks of temper or of 
depression if they are taken in hand at 
once and treated as ideas and emotions 
that one regards it morally wrong to 
entertain. That wkich mainly makes it 
difficult to do this is that we really 
approach the task with the conviction 
that we shall fail. 


Breakdown may do good 

The forms of nervous breakdown hith- 
erto considered suggest misfortunes for 
which no compensation can be found. 
Sometimes, however, such an illness is of 
real use in that it represents an instine- 
tive attempt to obtain relief from a state 
of tension that had become intolerable, 
through means which if not the best con- 
ceivable are not the worst. The ease of 
a fit of tears may illustrate this point. 
There are two other ways in which a 
breakdown may result in good. First, it 
may serve as a sharp lesson for whieh no 
substitute could have been found. Many 
a person who has had this discipline finds 
reason to be grateful, partly for the warn- 
ing to be cautious in his future manage- 
ment of himself, partly—and more— 
beeause his experience teaches him the 
value of systematic training, and reveals 
to him the facet that it was panie and 
false fatigue and the fear of collapse that 
were to a certain extent responsible for 
his temporary downfall. Fortunately, 
our reservoirs of latent energy are large 
and deep, and knowledge, discipline and 
the imitation of others enables us to tap 
them. The person who is tempted to 
break down, but manages to resist and to 
hold his post of danger, is rewarded by 
a new and stimulating view of his own 
powers. Next, the shock of those expe- 
riences leads one to reorder in one’s mind 
the motives which are recognized as 
binding. To take but one example, it 
often happens that the death of a near 
relative or friend is felt at first as erush- 
ing. But later it is realized that such a 
loss may mark, not only the closing of 
one period of life, but the opening of a 
new and perhaps a better period, 


“Home they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swoon’d, nor utter’d ery; 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
She must weep or she will die. 
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Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Called him worthy to be lov’d, 
Truest friend and noblest foe; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Took the face-cloth from the face; 
Yet she neither moved not wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee— 

Like summer tempest came her tears— 
‘Sweet my child, I live for thee.’ ” 


The best means of avoiding these 
dangers, or of utilizing them for future 
benefits, may be stated briefly as follows: 

People should be trained to accept mis- 
fortunes cheerfully and to regard them 
as experiences from which something of 
benefit ean be learned. This sort of train- 
ing is aimed at by religion and philoso- 
phy. The prineiples involved may also 
be expressed, however, in simple terms 
of opportunity and obligation. 

Persons should learn to train their 
endurance, so that the occurrence of un- 
avoidable fatigue will bring a challenge 
to their powers of meeting it, and not be 
the cause of loss of confidence or of 
panie. 

Persons taking positions of responsi- 
bility should train themselves adequately 
for their tasks, or, when this cannot be 
done, should stand ready to bear tempo- 
rary or relative failure without com- 
plaint. 

Persons who are competing for special 
prizes, as in business life, should learn 
to realize that these prizes may not be 
so important as to justify the loss of 
mental tranquillity in the attempt to gain 
them. 

Although the influence of school and 
eollege life is usually beneficial, pupils 
competing for the higher grades of 
scholarship often require special super- 
vision, which may take the form of firm 
encouragement, on the one hand, or of 
carefully worded counsel against over- 
work or too manifold occupations on the 
other hand. 

The nervous breakdown often begins 
with feelings of inadequacy and fear, 
and is kept back by forms of discipline 
that train us to emphasize emotions such 
as strengthen the intelligence, will, cour- 
age and faith, and to persistently shun 
emotions tending to weakness, selfish- 
ness, or the habit of despondeney. 

The case of accidents is partieularly 
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significant, especially in view of the fact 
that they are often complicated by law- 
suits for damages, and their ill effeets 
intensified thereby. Knowledge, expe- 
rience, habits of self-control, habits of 
confidence, afford powerful safeguards 
against the nervous illnesses of this 
origin. 

The topie of nervous inheritance and 
the fear of it, and of ill-judged training 
in childhood, as predisposing to a nerv- 
ous breakdown, cannot be dealt with in 
brief terms. These influences are impor- 
tant, but it is more important still to 
note that the nervous child can be 
changed, through adequate training, the 
pursuit of suitable ideals, and the disci- 
pline of living, into a useful, tranquil, 
self-controlled adult. 


Waiting for Appetite 


Mr Eprror—In the article on “ The 
Philosophy of Fletcherism,” in the April 
number, the first rule given in regard to 
eating is, “ Wait for an appetite, even 
if you have to skip a meal or two to get 
it.” 

My own is a case of lack of appetite 
for many weeks, the result, probably, of 
extreme nervous depression and exhausted 
condition of the whole physical system. 
Medical advisers say, “You are com- 
pletely run down and must build up your 
system by eating more food. If you 
have no appetite, eat just the same—foree 
food down, if necessary, but eat.” This 
doctrine I have followed for some time, 
but without perceptible improvement. If 
the philosophy of Fletcherism is the true 
method, should one in my condition adopt 
it against the medical decree of “ You 
must eat”? The four rules given in this 
article doubtless may be exeellent for 
persons in usually comfortable health. 
But what can be done for the chronic 
invalid and sufferer from nervous break- 
down? Such—perhaps many among your 
readers—are in need of helpful sugges- 
tions on this line. Can they also be bene- 
ficiaries? E. 

[> We should advise you very decid- 
edly to follow the advice of your physi- 
cian. The paramount lesson in Fleteher- 
ism is the necessity of chewing one’s food 
thoroughly. Almost everybody needs to 
learn this lesson. As for waiting till 
one is hungry before eating, that is 
largely an individual problem. By all 
means follow the advice - your doctor. 
The Editors. 
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is and is 
how great is Mis beauty! Corn shall make the young men cheerful and new wine 


the mads.— 


We that is of a merry heart bath a continual feast.— Proverbs, 15: 15 
Otter unto God thanksgiving, and pap thy vows unto the Most Migh.— Psalms, 50: 14 


November 


1st, Monday—Aren’t there birthdays 
or other anniversaries in November which 
should be looked up and observed? 

2d, Tuesday—Put in your winter sup- 
ply of apples, potatoes and turnips, 

5th, Friday—Finish a Christmas pres- 
ent. 

6th, Saturday—Watch for the hickory 
nuts and butternuts. 

10th, Wednesday—Prepare mincemeat 
and the steamed puddings. 

13th, Saturday—Blanket with leaves 
the young pansies and half hardy peren- 
nials, using sticks or boards to hold them 
down. Also cover the rose bed with 
leaves, 

15th, Monday—Take it easy; do the 
next thing calmly and don’t overwork. 

16th, Tuesday—Remove furs from stor- 
age and give them a good airing. 

17th, Wednesday—Be sure the table 
linen is in readiness. 

18th, Thursday—Start some Roman 
hyacinths and paper white narcissus in 
water for Christmas bloom. 

19th, Friday—Polish the old family 
plate for feasts to come. 

20th, Saturday—Put on the storm 
doors and windows, 

22d, Monday—Turkeys are ripe. 

23d, Tuesday—Have bedrooms ready 
for guests. 

24th, Wednesday—From your abun- 
dance make up a basket for those who 
have need, that they may give thanks on 
the morrow. 

25th, Thursday—Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow. To attend divine 
service will do you no harm. 

26th, Friday—Buy a snow shovel. 

30th, Tuesday—Hang out a suet bone 
for the chickadees, nuthatches and wood- 
peckers, Put out some cracked nuts also. 


The Honest Gas Meter 
By Joseph H. Adams 


The gas light burns the clear gas, while 
the gas stove or heater built on the Bun- 
sen burner principle burns a mixture of 
air and gas in the proportion of nine of 
air to one of gas. Usually the cheek valves 
or air gates near the cocks or handles 
should be opened wide, so that air can 
have free access to the jet through which 
the gas is supplied. The pressure of gas 
as it passes an opening in the pipe takes 
up the air in the proper proportion to 
burn with a blue flame at the top of the 
burners, so that heat in great volume is 
the result rather than light or a yellow 
flame. 

The blue flame does not smut the 
bottoms of saucepans and kettles, but the 
yellow flame will leave a thick deposit 
of soot or black like that from a smoking 
lamp. 

It is not a good plan to turn a large 
burner down low, then leave it, as a fan- 
ning of the flame or any back draft 
is liable to “kick baek” and the gas will 
become ignited at the opening in the 
pipe where the air is taken in to make 
the nine-to-one mixture. 

The householder should be able not only 
to economize in the use of gas, but to be 
able to keep track of the meter end of 
the gas supply. Reading a gas meter 
is a very simple matter when once under- 
stood. The little dises covered with glass 
at the front and top of the meter that are 
“ Chinese puzzles to anyone but the gas 
man,” ean be read like the hands of a 
clock by anyone after a little study. 

In the diagram there are three dials 
along the bottom and one at the top. 
The three lower dials show the amount 
of gas used, and the hands or pointers 
on these dials tell the story. Each dial 
is numbered from 1 to 10. The dial A 
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at the right measures gas by the hundreds 
of feet; the middle dial, B, by thousands 
of feet; and the left-hand dial, C, meas- 
ures it by tens of thousands of feet. 
Every time a hundred feet of gas is used 
the hand on dial A moves one number. 
Every time the hand goes completely 
around the dial the hand on the middle 
dial, B, registers one thousand; that is, 
it points to 1. Another complete revo- 
lution of the hand on dial A will cause 
the hand on dial B to point at 2, and so 
on for each additional thousand feet that 
pass through the meter. 

When the hand on the middle dial, B, 
has made one complete revolution, show- 
ing that ten thousand feet of gas have 
passed through the meter, the hand on 
the left dial, C, points to 1. When the 
gas man reads the meter, no matter how 
far past a figure the hand has gone, 
that figure is taken or read until the next 
figure has actually been passed by the 
hand or pointer. 

Taking this diagram as a facsimile of 
the meter plate, the left-hand pointer, or 
that on dial C, is at 5. As each division 
on this dial represents 10,000 feet, this 
dial registers 50,000. 

The pointer on the middle dial, B, is 
at 2, and as each division of this dial 
registers 1,000 feet, the reading here is 
2,000. The pointer on the right-hand 


The meter is very easy reading 


dial, A, is just beyond 5, but it is read 
at 5, and as this is the dial that registers 
by 100 feet, we have 500. Adding 50,000 
and 2,000 and 500, we have as a result a 
reading of 52,500 feet. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking 
that in any short period such an amount 
of gas would be used in a private house 
of moderate size. 

Take the last reading of your dials, 
which you will find in numerals on the 
gas bill and deduct it from the present 
meter readings, and as a result you will 
have the exact amount of gas that has 
passed through the meter since the last 


reading. Gas meters cannot be turned 
back, so they must measure and register 
their full 100,000 feet before all the point- 
ers stand at “0” again. For this reason it 
is necessary to subtract the old reading 
every time from the new one each time _ 
the meter is read in order to determine 
the amount of gas consumed since the 
last reading. 

The top dial, D, which is marked two 
feet, is only for testing by the gas ecom- 
pany or experts, to ascertain whether 
there is a leakage or if the mechanism of 
the meter is in working order. It is never 
consulted when reading meters, so that 
it is not necessary to consider it. 

The readings should be made the same 
day the gas man has been around. 


Eliminating the Maid 


How to keep house with a minimum of 
hired help is a problem whose solution 
depends to a considerable degree upon 
individual conditions; yet the ingenious- 
ness of certain housewives may well be 
turned to the advantage of many others. 
A writer in the Outlook, for example, tells 
how an employer eliminates the need at 
table of the services of a waitress. 

This housekeeper has devised a piece 
of furniture, the hight of the dining 
table, with ends and back inelosed, and 
consisting of four shelves, counting the 
top. It stands at the side of the hostess, 
with the open front toward her, and into 
this serving table are put the different 
courses of the meal, which are entirely 
out of sight of the guests. One shelf 
is reserved empty for the soiled plates 
of the first course. 

After the meal is over the housewife 
(or the maid, if there should be one) puts 
the entire remains of the meal into this 
serving table, which, being on easters, 
can be wheeled to the kitchen or butler’s 
pautry. 

Very attractive and eonvenient serving 
tables for the same purpose, after the 
English idea, can be bought ready made. 

In this family gas exclusively is used 
for cooking at less cost than was formerly 
ineurred by coal. The housewife has 
found a bakery, which she has personally 
investigated, which supplies satisfactory 
bread. Only a part of the washing and 
ironing is done in the house. 

Thus she has in a measure solved the 
problem of: living well without the need 
of servants, yet without herself becoming 
a household slave. 
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Our Experiment Station 


Washing No Longer a Burden 


Washing is simplified and made easy 
to a marvelous degree by a machine, as 
is demonstrated in our Laboratory to 
the visitors. With one of the machines 
fitted with a water motor, all the white 
clothes are placed in a eylinder with 
plenty of warm water and dissolved soap, 
the power is turned on and a series of 
cogs turn the cylinders so that the water 
is forced through the clothes. Thus the 
work is accomplished without any exer- 
tion on the part of the laundress. When 
elean the water is let out, the machine is 
filled with clean water and the clothes 
rinsed by turning the cylinder as before. 
This will take out the suds. Then the 
clothes may be put through the wringer, 
also run by the motor, rinsed either in 
the machine or another tub of water, then 
put through the bluing water, starched 
and hung out. If there are colored 
clothes to be washed, they can be in the 
machine while the white ones are being 
starched and hung, whereupon they will 
be ready for rinsing by the time the 
laundress is through with- the white 
clothes. 

Another easy method of washing is 
achieved with a galvanized iron washing 
machine. This apparatus is on casters 
and may be moved close to the sink for 
filling and emptying, four feet of hose 
accomplishing that task easily. If the 
water is cold it may be heated right in 
the tub to the desired degree by a gaso- 
line burner attached to the under side of 
the machine. Then if the laundress likes 
to boil the clothes it may be done in the 
tub after they have been washed and 
wrung and the tub refilled with clean 
water. 

To wash with this machine, warm the 
water in the tub, add soft or dissolved 
soap to make a good suds, soap the ‘aost 
soiled parts of clothes, place in the tub 
and let them soak until after breakfast. 
Remove the dirt from the clothes by work- 
ing the suction plunger attached to the 
side of the tub. When they are clean, 
wring the clothes, rinse in two clear 
waters, one bluing water, stareh and hang 
out. The lines will be full of snowy 
clean clothes cleansed with very little 
labor. 


Bits of News from the Laboratory 


Some of our readers have requested the 
publication of a time table for use with 


the fireless cooker. This is hardly prac- 
tieable, the heat-retaining qualities of the 
cookers varying somewhat. Most manu- 
facturers send time tables and cook books 
with the fireless. The cookers which are 
equipped with the steatite radiators will 
accomplish baking and roasting in the 
same time as a coal or gas range. 

An enterprising firm has acted upon 
our suggestion in the June Discoveries 
for a graduated preserve kettle, and has 
sent us a three-quart aluminum kettle as 
a sample of its line of goods. The ket- 
tles are manufactured in varying sizes, 
from two to fourteen quarts, with in- 
dented lines and numbers to show how 
much is being cooked. 

If Baby’s legs won’t carry it around 
the liouse after Mother, to be duly 
watched and tended, there is something 
else that will—the very light baby basket 
whieh has arrived in our Experiment 
Station. This basket is hung in a white 
enameled frame, marvelously light and 
set on casters. 


For Cleaning and Polishing 


A chamois of extra fine quality, put up 
in clean, separate oiled paper packages, 
is now to be had. One ean polish glass, 
silver or enamel with it, using any of 
the usual polishing agents, then wash and 
dry the chamois, with the happiest of 
results. It will not become hard and stiff. 
When dry it may be pulled in shape and 
will be found as soft as when purehased. 
This has been tested in our Experiment 
Station, in comparison with higher-priced 
imported skins, much to the disadvantage 
of the latter. 

The large pieces of silver, especially 
the ornamental pieces, hard to clean, may 
be immersed in a bath of boiling water 
to which considerable washing soda or 
borax has been added. Let boil for an 
hour, then dry and polish with chamois 
and whiting. Rub a paste of whiting on 
the smaller silver and then polish with 
the chamois. This paste is best made 
with alcohol. If ammonia is used the 
silver will have to be repolished sooner. 

The cleaning of table pads is a prob- 
lem. The small asbestos pads may be 
cleansed by putting them in the furnace 
and letting them burn clean, a plan which 
is not feasible with the pad that covers 
the table. This will have to be cleaned 
with benzine, sponging the spots as in 
the ease of any fabric. 
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Ethel, BS 


11J—She Tells of the Advantages of a 
System in Housework 


“Mrs Kramer does have sueh trouble 
with her maids! Now Katie has left 
beeause she was asked to wash the win- 
dows.” 

“Poor Mrs Kramer!” exelaimed Miss 
Ethel, our young graduate in household 
economies. “She has such a hard-and- 
fast system for doing things that every- 
thing is upset for a week if one piece of 
work is transferred to another day. We 
have had such pleasant weather the last 
week that the window washing might have 
been omitted for onee, but of course she 
didn’t think of that. 

“We all admit that a house is not 
well managed unless there is system. 
Organization of the household is as neces- 
sary as organization of a business con- 
cern. Where there is help the housewife 
should have plans of work for the week 
written out for each maid or man. She 
should have a thorough knowledge, first, 
of what is to be done; second, of who 
is to do it; and third, of when it is to 
be done. When extra work comes up, 
like eompany at house-cleaning time, she 
should make temporary plans to be fol- 
lowed, ehanging or even omitting the 
daily routine in favor of the extra work. 

“ Considerable forethought is necessary 
to make things run smoothly, and there 
again organization or system eounts. If 
Madam goes over the house at regular 
intervals, taking notes of the work to be 
done, she will be able to make her plans 
to better advantage when something un- 
usual occurs. Then she will be able to 
tell what must be done and what may be 
slighted. 

“ As for the woman who does her own 
work, up-to-date equipment has lightened 
her labors to a great degree. For in- 
stanee, a house may now be cleaned and 
dusted in a few hours, where it took a 
couple of days formerly; consequently, 
with more time at her disposal, the house- 
wife need not be restricted by the old- 
time formula ‘Monday morning! The 
washing must be done!’ She may plan her 
work in any order she chooses, with a 
comfortable feeling that there is time for 
it all. It is the planning beforehand, 
however, that gives this feeling. With- 
out a definite plan one feels as if there 
was too much yet to be accomplished, as 
if there was a piece of work hiding 
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around the corner ready to spring upon 
one when most busy with something else. 

“So, you see, a well-planned system for 
running the household really lightens the 
work and frees from worry.” 


Healthy Plants 
By Florence Dixon 


The rubber plant, Ficus elastica, pos- 
sesses hardy qualities and thiek, smooth, 
glossy leaves. It makes an excellent hall 
plant. For flowering plants the pelar- 
gonium remains the tried favorite. Fuch- 
sias are grown, begonias and cacti—these 
for a!) the year ’round. 

Potied flowering plants from the fio- 
rist’s come at various seasons. They will 
last, with care, for a few weeks, such as 
the potted chrysanthemum and the poin- 
settia. Then farther along toward the 
spring the favorite cyelamen and the 
various spring flowering bulbs and forced 
shrubs, orange trees, bay and privet in 
tubs, make effeetive hall decorations. . 

House plants should be watered only 
when they need it. The test is ringing 
the pot by striking it sharply with the 
knuekles. A hollow ring shows that the 
earth is dry and the plant needs water. 
A dull, thuddy sound indicates the pres- 
enee of plenty of water. Surface wetting 
daily is worse than no water. The plant 
should be soaked so that water runs out 
of the hole in the bottom of the pot. A 
good-sized watering pot full of water is 
the proper allowance for a twelve-inch 
pot. It is good to let the soil dry out 
also, for that gives a chanee for air to 
get through the soil. 

Sponging the leaves of palms, ete, is 
exeellent but not necessary. Dust, of 
eourse, chokes the respiration a hitle. 
Proper watering, together with a little eare 
about opening windows upon the plants, 
should preserve a healthy condition. If 
a plant wilts and grows yellow, it is well 
to repot it, these conditions arguing 
something wrong with the soil. Dead 
leaves and twigs should, of course, be 
plucked off. 

Most house plants demand a good, 
bright light, though not necessarily. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
ferns, where sunlight is better. If the 
house is to be closed up at any time of 
the year, it is a good thing to send the 
plants to a florist for care. Often an 
ailing fern may regain vigor from a few 
weeks of greenhouse light and even tem- 
perature. 
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Family Prayers 


Mr Eprror—You certainly added to 
the usefulness of your always interesting 
magazine when you published in the 
August number the letter from G. C. Vin- 
ing, calling attention to a onee general 
Christian usage that is now sadly 
negleeted—the worship of God by the 
family. 

Mrs Vining is correct in saying that 
unbelief and irreverence have grown 
among us, largely because there has been 
the omission of what was once very ef- 
fectual in impressing religious truth and 
aiding personal religion. Why has 
family worship been so generally given 
up? There are various reasons, but in 
her letter an important one was referred 
to; namely, the hurry and rush of our 
modern life, which makes it difficult to 
assemble all the members of the family 
exeept at meals. In some families even 
this is so diffieult as to be well nigh 
impractieable. 

Mrs Vining refers approvingly to the 
plan of a suburban resident, who, find- 
mg no other available time for family 
prayers, made use of the few minutes 
just before breakfast, as the family 
assembled in the dining room. Other 
plans like his in brevity, but using the 
period immediately after dinner or supper, 
before the family seatters for the even- 
ing, have been adopted by others. 

Reealling these plans, the claim can 
be made that, notwithstanding the hurry 
and rush of our modern life, family 
worship ean be kept up; only, it must be 
brief in most homes. Not everywhere 
ean it be conducted in the leisurely and 
dignified manner that characterized 
“ prayers” in old-time homes. 

A little manual for busy people, now 
eut of print, suggested the use of one 
of the sayings of our Lord eaeh day, then 
the Lord’s Prayer and another prayer 
with the grace. Without undue haste or 
unseemly rushing over sacred words, a 
verse or two from the scriptures ean be 


read and some short prayers can be said, 
all within five minutes. Is any family 
so busy that it eannot give five minutes? 

It is thought by many persons that the 
revival of family worship in our Ameri- 
ean homes would do mueh to eheck the 
growing tide of worldliness and irreligion. 

George W. Shinn. 


Another Letter 


Mr Epiror—“ A Letter” in the August 
number pleads for the return of the 
“family altar,” and the author expresses 
a desire “to know what others think 
about the possibility of the family wor- 
ship or other means of training in the 
home in these overcrowded days.” 

The author evidently looks to “ family 
worship ” as a safeguard against the inevi- 
table cui bono that comes sooner or later 
to every mind that ever has a thought 
of its own. This parent is solicitous lest 
this boy should, “ only a few years henee, 
be tempted by the thonght, ‘ What’s the 
use of living, anyway?’ ” 

Now, why not ask the question? The 
query honestly put can lead only to an 
individual view of life—to an awakened 
sense of personal responsibility. But if 
so honestly put, the answer of tradi- 
tional religion which the author of “ A 
Letter ” seeks to assure by the return of 
the “ family altar” will not be the answer 
the young man will find. He will behold 
life as a game to be played in honor or 
dishonor in whieh “family worship ” has 
in the past utterly failed as a safeguard 
of integrity. Happily the custom has 
passed from Ameriean homes never to 
return, for its ever-present taint of in- 
sincerity and perfunetoriness could only 
serve to obtund inherent imstincts to 
honor and good morals. 

“No, thank you; I never grumble over 
my meals” was the honest though joking 
reply of a guest at dinner, on invitation 
to “say grace.” Thereupon the host 
himself quietly “asked a blessing.” The 
guest apologized for his blunt speech, 
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protesting that he thought his host joking 
in his invitation to officiate in the formal- 
ity—he did not know his friend for that 
kind, though their acquaintance had been 
intimate for years. 

Here is another true instance in the 
history of formal family religion: The 
writer of this was a guest at luncheon 
with aD D. The “ good doctor” thanked 
his heavenly Father for “these creature 
comforts” and prayed “that they might 
be blessed to our bodily and spiritual 
good, amen,” and in the very next breath 
humiliated his wife by whining out, 
“ Why, Mamma, there really isn’t a thing 
on this table fit to eat!” He must have 
taken an inventory of the bill of fare 
before “saying grace,” and harbored his 
spleen against his patient wife during his 
stereotyped mumblings, for there was 
searcely time between his “amen” and 
his insult to note the food offered. 

This incident may possibly be an ex- 
treme case, but I will state that I have 
never known a “grace” at table—and 
I have listened to thousands of them— 
many of them my own—that was not 
perfunctory, nearly always stereotyped 
and a damper on the spirit of good 
fellowship. 

Now, really is that an honest state of 
affairs, one that can exist to any good 
end? Years ago I concluded that it was 
not, and the “ grace” faree ceased at my 
own table, to the immediate pleasure and 
happiness of our tri-daily family assem- 
blage. I am sincere in my belief that 
the best thing that ever happened to the 
American family is the passing away of 
the table “blessing” and the so-called 
“family altar,’ for with their going has 
departed an onus of insincerity from the 
home life, where of all places on earth 
a disinterested, open-hearted spirit of 
truth should prevail. 

But may there be “other means of 
training in the home in these over- 
crowded days”? I think many such may 
be, and indeed have been, existent all 
along, else family life would have been a 
thing of the past long ago in spite of 
altars and religions. Such an influence 
is the spirit of sympathy and honor and 
loyalty that has bound the family first 
and through it inspired a patriotism for 
the nation. 

Let the young man ask, “ What is the 
good?” The sooner he does it intelli- 
gently, the better. Help him to find the 
best answer for himself in playing the 
game of life in honor and integrity. Let 
the child early learn that a mean, an 
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unfair, a despicable act hurts himself far 
more than the one he aims to cheat or be- 
tray. The times of day for the inculeation 
of these principles are not stated, the 
machinery of no early morning “ altar” 
or ante-prandial “devotions,” or any 
other artificial institution is necessary or 
desired. The foree of parental example 
and the spirit of integrity should be in 
the family air, fostered, prompt to re- 
spond to any and every occasion that 
may arise, in the small affairs of child 
life as well as in the “important” ones, 
as the adults see them. The “square 
deal” thus established in the family 
means the existence of the square deal in 
business and in government. A cheerful, 
sincere fellowship in the family cirele, 
binding all in a happy sympathy, may 
well supplant the formal altar, which ever 
has been chilly in its influence. No, we 
are happily done with “family worship ” 
forever. E. B. Knerr. 


Economy in Ohio 


Mr Eprror—In the April number I 
found several letters severely criticising 
you for publishing “bosh” and seatter- 
ing it broadeast to deceive housekeepers 
and to lead men to find fault with their 
wives for extravagance, ete. I cannot 
see how any intelligent observer can say 
it is “bosh” to state that a family can 
live comfortably on $600 a year. My 
husband is not a minister. We have 
nothing given us, and in nine years of 
married life we have not eaten a meal 
from home, except when we make our 
yearly brief visits to my parents. 

We were a family of five, in the begin- 
ning; after two years, of six. My hus- 
band, as I said before, had practically 
nothing—not even a good supply of house- 
hold goods, or of clothing for his little 
daughter. At no time has he earned so 
much as two dollars a day. In the begin- 
ning, as section foreman, he had only $1.50. 
As a mill worker, he has a little more; 
but during the past year, as the mill was 
closed, he had only $1.55. Yet it is 
absolutely true that we have lived com- 
fortably—not Iuxuriously—and purchased 
a good five-room house, with pantry and 
cellar, and paid for it. 

What do these critics mean by over- 
looking the vast army of laboring men 
whose incomes never reach $2 a day? 
Are they -beneath notice? Is Goop 
HovsEKEEPING not meant to help and 
to eneourage such? Mrs D. J. E. 
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The Wuffled Dwess 
By Ethel M. Keliey 


IT want my dwess with wuffles, 
And I want my new straw hat, 

And I haven't got the snuffles, 
And I ain’t a fussy-cat, 

And I will not take my Teddy, 
And I will not take my doll, 

And no one can get me weady 
To go anywhere at all. 


And I won't be spick and spandy 
And I did not lose my eap, 

And I want some chocolate candy, 
And I did not miss my nap, 

And I will not wear my bonnet, 
And I will not look at that, 

And I ain’t a sittin’ on it, 
And I want my new straw hat! 


And I will not stop my kickin’, 
And I ain’t a little tyke, 

And I do not need a lickin’, 
And I don’t do what I like, 

And I won’t be quiet, maybe, 
And I ain’t wore out, I guess, 

And I ain’t a naughty baby, 
But I want my wuffled dwess! 


My Wandering Ma 
By H. K. S. 
[One who is quite a “ Mrs Weatherby ” herself] 


Oh, where is my wandering Ma, tonight? 

And where is my wandering Dad? 

They love me, I s’pose, 

But everyone knows 

I am not now their very last fad! 

There’s the club, the bazar, 

The “At Home,” the fast ear, 

Prima donna and star, 

And great guns from afar— 
Such a raft! 

And then there’s the slums; 

To sick babies and bums 

They will take sugar plums, 

While I’m left with my thumbs, 

Till my courage sueceumbs 

To the fear that benumbs 
Lest—they’re daft! 


one MApE FuN 


Rechauffe 


An old Scotswoman was advised by 
her minister to take snuff to keep herself 
awake during the sermon. She answered 
briskly, “Why dinna ye put the snuff 


in the sermon, mon?” 


Nell—I’m afraid Mr Guzzler had too 
much drink at the dinner last night. 

Bell—What makes you think so? 

Nell—When the charlotte russe was 
served he tried to blow the froth off. 


“When a man says he can manage his 
wife, what does he mean?” 

“He means he can make her do any- 
thing she wants to.” 


A witty woman has coined the word 
“muncheon” to describe one of Horace 
Fletcher’s feasts. 


An advertisement of a nursing bottle 
printed in a Canadian newspaper con- 
eluded with the following: When the 
baby is done drinking it must be un- 
serewed and laid in a cool place under a 
tap. If the baby does not thrive on 
fresh milk, it shonld be boiled. 


“Are you my nearest relative?” 
Said Johnny to his ma. 

“Yes, dear,” she smilingly replied; 
“ And the closest is your pa.” 


To mark table linen—Leave the baby 
and some jam alone at the table for five 
minutes. 


“How do you tell bad eggs?” inquired 
the young housewife. 

“T never told any,” replied the fresh 
grocery clerk, “but if I had anything 
to tell a bad egg I’d break it gently.” 


An East Tennessee girl is credited with 
the following reply to a question as to 
whether she had been to the fair: “I 
didn’t went, I didn’t want to went; and, 
if I had wanted to went, I couldn’t have 
gotten to gwine.” 
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A Test Station for Household Supplies 


Other Developments in Our Domestic Science Laboratory 


ar O GREAT has been the suc- 
=“. cess of our Household Ex- 
periment Station, conducted 
by the Goop HovuseKEEPING 
MaGazinE solely for the ben- 
efit of our subscribers, that 
we are now greatly developing the work 
of this department. 

Two large stores on the street-level 
floor of the Goop HovuseKkeePtne Building 
have been taken for our Honsehold Ex- 
periment Station, model kitchen, domestic 
science laboratory, testing and demon- 
strating rooms, and facilities for lectures 
and exhibitions. Our Experiment Station 
will here have the post of honor in the 
whole building, being on a prominent 
corner and having a plate glass frontage 
of eighty feet. The novel and original 
work of this department will therefore be 
conducted literally “in the publie eye.” 

In addition to the ordinary work of 
sehools and demonstration lee- 
tures, here will be tested every and all 
kinds of household supplies, apparatus, 
devices, machinery, equipment, fabries, 
furnishings or other articles for the home. 
All this research work, investigation, test 
and experiment with various articles for 
household purposes, will be in addition 
to practical cookery and domestic science. 

The manufacturer or original producer 
of any article, device or material for 
household purposes may send the same to 
the Goop Experiment Sta- 
tion, Springfield, Mass. During a period 
of thirty days it will be displayed in our 
testing laboratories, and an examination 
will be made of it. If the article is 
found to possess merit our verdict to that 
effect will be given by ineluding the 
article once in our TESTED AND AP- 
PROVED list in this magazine. 

All of the above will be done for the 
henefit of our subseribers and readers. 
The entire expense of the work will be 
borne by this magazine. Furthermore, 
this work will be entirely divorced from 
the advertising department, and will be 
unaffected by any financial consideration 
whatever. Tests will be made of 
apparatus, devices, articles, ete, wholly 
irrespective of whether or not the pro- 
ducers thereof advertise in the advertis- 


ing pages of Goop HovuseKEEPING MaGa- 
ZINE. 

Of course, it is required that all trans- 
portation charges, including local cart- 
age, be borne by the producer or manu- 
faecturer; also expense of installation or 
operation where piping, wiring, power, 
ete, are required. All samples submitted 
for investigation become our sole prop- 
erty. 

In addition to the above, our editors 
will embody in their articles and items 
for Goop HOUSEKEEPING MaGaZINE all 
the discoveries, lessons and _ valuable 
points learned by the work of our model 
kitchen, Household Experiment Station 
and domestie science laboratory. Such 
editorial articles cannot fail to be of the 
utmost importance, being based upon 
impartial and expert investigation, scien- 
tifie test and practical experience with the 
different articles and improvements. 

No such comprehensive, practical and 
important work has ever before been un- 
dertaken for the benefit of home makers, 
home furnishers or for families or indi- 
viduals who would enjoy home comforts. 
The information this department will 
furnish would of itself make the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE indispensable 
to every intelligent family. 

Goop TESTED AND 
APPROVED household goods will have 
instant and national reeognition as the 
verdict of a thoroughly competent and 
impartial institution. . This thoroughly 
ethical basis of our examination of 
household goods will make our work 
doubly valuable to consumers and pro- 
ducers of everything in that line. The 
first installment of the TESTED AND 
APPROVED list will appear in the 
December number of this magazine. 

We invite everyone interested to write 
us, ¢alling our attention to any article, 
device, convenience, machine, fabric or 
other merchandise or article for house- 
hold or furnishing purposes which in 
their judgment is worthy of being inves- 
tigated in Good Housekeping’s test sta- 
tion and domestie science laboratory. 
The public is also cordially invited to 
visit this department. 
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# Nothing is so dear to a childish heart 
as modeling. Clay is not easy to obtain 
and is considered unhygienie, so I make 
my own modeling material. Pour boil- 
ing water over a quantity of newspapers 
that have been torn in bits, let soak sev- 
eral hours, then mix well and add flour 
paste. A few trials will enable one to 
judge of the proper consistency. Use 
this like clay and mold into birds, ani- 
mals, figures or even mud pies. Draw 
maps on thin boards, applying the paper 
pulp for mountains. Spaces for water 
are left plain and painted blue. This 
not only furnishes amusement to the chil- 
dren but is a souree of instruction as 
well. Omit the paste and add glue and 
you have a cheap and durable filler for 
eracks in floors, ete. Delta. 


# I have found that the polishing cream 
which is used on the brass trimmings of 
the automobile is exeellent for cleaning 
aluminum kitchen utensils and the copper 
eoffee pereolator. The aluminum re- 
gains the satiny finish that it had when 
new. E. T. P. 


# Sew handles on mattresses, two on each 
side and one on each end. Then they 
ean be moved about and lifted very 
easily. The handles may be made of can- 
vas or any stout material. E. F. 


# Have you looked in vain for a plant 
that blooms profusely in a north window 
and thrives better without sunlight? If 
so, get a caleeolaria and you will be de- 
lighted. The plant is literally covered 
with gorgeous pocket-shaped flowers 
which last for weeks. Mine has two hun- 
dred and fifty-four blossoms, and buds 
still coming. But let me tell you a secret : 
Give the caleeolaria water, water, water, 
but do not wet the foliage or blossoms. 
C. D. H. 


# Do you sometimes waken in the early 
morning and find yourself chilly with the 
cool wind blowing over You are 
eurled up in a ball and your vitality is 
low. Shall you put on more bedding? 
Not necessarily. Pull shoulders nearer 
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together? By no means. Close the win- 
dow? Assuredly not. Instead draw in a 
deep breath of heat-giving oxygen, throw 
back the shoulders and let it fill every 
corner of the chest. Repeat till you feel 
a rosy glow to your finger tips. All the 
museles are relaxed and before you know 
it—yon don’t know it, but you are warm, 
and asleep. A. P. 8S. 


# To save gas, order a piece of sheet 
iron, the size of the top of your stove, 
eut at the hardware store. Have round 
holes cut in it over each burner to obviate 
removing kettles, ete, when you wish to 
light another burner. Cover these holes 
when not in use. P. F. B. 

[> Many appliances may be purchased 
that are more efficient gas savers than the 
sheet of iron. One has removable covers 
and one burner will do the work of two. 
The Editors. 


# This device for keeping bristles stiff 
in a hair brush, comes from a_ trained 
nurse. After washing and rinsing the 
brush, lay it for a moment in a rather 
strong solution of alum. If this is done 
after each washing, the brush will retain 
its original stiffness almost as long as it 
lasts. E. K. C. 


# Did you ever sprinkle your clothes with 
a little shower bath hose? Hold each 
article to be sprinkled over the tub and 
turn the faucet until a gentle shower ap- 
pears. A large wash can be sprinkled 
thoroughly and neatly in a few minutes. 
E. F. F. 


# Fifteen-year-old Tom showed a strong 
desire to go out on the streets evenings. 
His father suddenly beeame “a camera 
fiend” and much to our relief, Tom be- 
came infected with the same complaint. 
Now the two spend long evenings de- 
veloping films, ete, and the street is for- 
gotten. M. D. 


#1 also made a Discovery for the re- 
moval of iodine stains. Saturate a piece 
of cotton or old linen cloth with aleoho! 
and apply to the stain, one applieation 
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being sufficient to remove it entirely. 
Aleohol will also stop the escharotic 
effect of a carboliec acid burn, and should 
be applied at once. Sweet spirits of 
niter will immediately remove the pain 
of the ordinary burn. Medico. 


# In teaching an only child at home, the 
greatest difficulty arises from the loss of 
that stimulus which companionship gives. 
T have been able to make up for that loss 
by an imaginary class of pupils. We 
use, in our daily lessons, the names of 
six of my boy’s friends. They are called 
on, in turn, to read, spell and answer 
questions. The classes rise, pass and sit 
as in school, and the one visible and 
happy child contentedly answers for 
seven, and is interested and wide-awake 
during the lesson hour. M. B. M. 


# The ladies’ aid society of our church 
has found a highly successful way of 
making money. The treasurer invested 
twenty-five dollars in a vacuum cleaner, 
which is used to keep the chureh parlors 
clean and is also rented to the women 
of the church at the rate of fifty cents 
a day. So great is the demand for it, 
that in a very short time it paid for 
itself, and is now steadily bringing in 
an income for the society. G. M 


# The bottoms of my round eake tins lift 
out. I use their rims, in place of a damp 
strip of muslin, to cover the edges of my 
pies. Thus, instead of a burnt erust, a 
golden brown is the result. L. M. G. 


<> There are, on the market, rims for 
this purpose which can be adjusted to 
any size of pie plate. The Editors. 


# The best shops are showing a bib for 
children which is practical and servicea- 
ble. These bibs are made of a material 
which closely resembles white linen, but 
which has the properties of white enamel 
cloth and is impervious to water. They 
are very large and cover a child from 
chin to knees, tying at neck and waist. 
Any spots on the bibs themselves can be 
9g removed with a damp cloth 


© My dream of owning an English toast 
dish proved difficult of realization in 
America. The combination of bowls and 
saucers proved to be not capacious 
enough for a hungry family. Soon, how- 
ever, we found a perfect substitute for 
the English dish, We use our chafing 
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dish without the stand and lamp, placing 
the blazer filled with boiling water di- 
rectly upon the tray. There is plenty of 
room in the chafing dish proper for eight 
slices of toast. It stays so warm that, if 
no maid is kept, it can be brought in at 
the beginning of breakfast. M. U. 


# My dentist said to me, “If you do not 
begin to use both sides of your mouth in 
chewing your food you are going to have 
serious trouble with those teeth on the 
left side some time. I had evidently 
grown in the habit of unconsciously using 
but one side of my mouth while eating, 
and the other teeth were weakening in 
consequence. F. W. S 


# To make buttonholes in very thin ma- 
terial with the least trouble, embroider 
them before cutting the cloth. Mark the 
size desired with a pencil, and work 
around this, leaving just a thread or two 
between the two rows of buttonhole stitch. 
Later pierce those threads between the 
embroidery and a neat and shapely but- 
tonhole is the result. L. E. H. 


@ When covering buttons for a dress, it 
is a good plan to make one or two extra 
ones and drop them in your workbasket. 
I used covered buttons to trim my daugh- 
ter’s school dress and made just the num- 
ber needed. When she lost one it took 
me a full half hour to hunt up the extra 
geo mold and the pieces to cover it. 


# A useful device for holding the Dover 
eggbeater was made by my husband. He 


took a board, 7 by 12 inches, and fas- 
tened to it, with a hinge, an upright piece 
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10% inches high, and from that an arm 
5% inches long, the end of which fits 
through the handle of the eggbeater. He 
fastened the handle on firmly with three 
small serews. This leaves the bottom of 
the eggbeater about % inch from the 
board. The hinged upright permits a 
bowl to be slipped under. This device is 
useful for anything that requires a long, 
thorough beating. M. G. J. 


[> There are eggbeaters on the market 
now which can be used easily with one 
hand only. The Editors. 


@ My grandmother’s gold band china is 
in as good condition as when it was new. 
Neither she nor her mother washed it 
with soap or with extremely hot water. 
it has now come to me, and I am follow- 
ing her plan. Of course care is required 
in not using it for greasy food. The 
plates are constantly in use, however, for 
fruit and jellies and preserves and the 
eups for tea and coffee. The small 
amount of cream used in these does not 
make soap necessary. R. P. V. 


@ In a flat, when all the cooking had to 
be done on a gas stove, I looked askance 
at puddings, such as plum, suet, and the 
like, which require long boiling. But I 
purehased six earthen eustard eups, and 
found that by putting the pudding mix- 
ture into the cup and tying a cloth over 
each one, I could cook the pudding in 
one-sixth the time required in the recipe. 
If the molds and eloth are well-floured, 
the little puddings can be turned out 
easily, and when arranged on a dish, 
they look fully as attractive as a larger 
pudding. A. J. M. 


# Being much alone, and on accornt of 
deafness a shut-in also, I find I must 
study to maintain a cheerful spirit and 
manner. When solitaire loses its charm, 
I learn poetry “ pieces,” usually some- 
thing humorous. Such a course helps to 
make the time pass pleasantly; gives one 
a confidence (from frequent practice) 
when conversing with others, and also a 
feeling of some importance to be able, 
when called upon, to contribute one’s 
share in an evening’s entertainment 
J. W. W. 


# When I was a child, my mother 
bought a carbon or charcoal iron, such 
as is mentioned by P. C. H. in a July 
Discovery. She used it quite successfully 
for at least ten years. I bought one for 
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two dollars and seventy-five cents and am 
still using it to do all the ironing for a 
family of six. I make my own charcoal 
by taking the coals from my woodstove, 
drowning them out and putting them in 
the sun to dry. Hickory and oak make 
the best charcoal. Sometimes I ean iron 
an hour without stopping. The only 
necessary thing is to empty and refill the 
iron often enough to keep the ashes from 
aeeumulating in the draft at the bottom. 
M. P. H. 

The electric and aleohol irons now 
on the market will be found a great im- 
provement. The Editors, 


# For a children’s party try this novel 
centerpiece: A tall glass vase filled with 
drooping asparagus fern and, in place of 
blossoms, a gorgeous, long-stemmed 
bunch of red, toy balloons. Red candles 
arranged gracefully about the base of the 
vase will send up a current of hot air to 
keep the balloons swaying prettily. There 
should be one for each little guest. A 
wise hostess will have an extra balloon or 
two ready for inflation lest some explode. 
Supper over, it won’t be necessary to 
suggest a game, The balloons will do 
the rest. M. B. H. 


# A great boon to womankind in these 
days of the voluminous coiffure is a 
horse’s mane comb, which ean be bought 
at any harness shop. This comb has 
short teeth quite far apart and will un- 
tangle in a most satisfactory manner the 
snarls in a lot of “ratted” hair. It is 
also a great help in combing the hair of 
an invalid or convalescent, as there is 
less “pull” to it than to an ordinary 
eomb, C. 8, 


# A bandana handkerchief will make a 


pretty Japanese kimono for a large doll; 


for a smaller doll the ordinary white hand- 
kerchief will do, To make the kimono, 
fold the handkerchief diagonally through 
the center. Next, eut out the V-shaped 
neck, and the under-arm sections, as 
shown by dotted lines. Then, cut down 
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the center from the V point of the neck 
to the point of the handkerchief. This 
will be the front of the kimono. Hem 
the neck and the edges of the front open- 
ing. Sew French seams under the arms 
and at the sides of the kimono. You 
may have a bit of ribbon to tie at the 
throat. Trim the little dressing jacket 
with lace, if it is made from a plain white 
handkerchief, but leave the kimono made 
from a faney handkerchief untrimmed. 
3B. 


# Of all the built-in conveniences I have 
yet seen in a house, the most practical 
is the ironing 
board such as we 
found in a house 
we recently leased. 
Seareely a day 
- passes that some- 
thing not 
have to be pressed. 
A carpenter tells 
me that the added 
cost of having one 
put in when building would be about 
$2.50. Ours is in the kitchen beside a 
window. It shuts into a shallow cup- 
board whose door closes flush with the 
wall. M. W. S. 
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# Being caught away from home in a 
heavy rain without my overshoes, and 
wanting to get from the chureh to the 
cab without soiling my dainty slippers, 
I stood on newspapers while my friend 
tied them up around my ankles. I 
reached my own home with slippers not 
even soiled. J. V. P 


# We had in Nashville a Saint Cather- 
ine’s day party that the entire company 
pronounced “the most fun they ever 
had!” It was, of course, “ just for fun” 
—there was no Old-World seriousness 
about it. The mother of the young host 


planned it and invited eleven girls to 
help her. We had an indoor pienie, and 
each girl was requested to prepare one 
of the dishes and to ask a man friend. 
At the close of the supper the men were 
instructed to vote for the dish they liked 
best, not knowing which girl had pre- 
pared it. The prize winner was a dish 
of fried chicken, bearing an enormous 
sign which read: 


“Laid in Tennessee; 
Hatehed in Tennessee; 
Killed in Tennessee; 

Cooked in Tennessee; 
Gentlemen, vote for home products!” 
The prize was an immense tray hold- 
ing every imaginable tin cooking utensil. 
The girl who won the prize gave in 
response to the presentation speech a very 
amusing talk, referring to each article in 
turn. Later the host, wearing a Red Cross 
coat, passed dyspepsia tablets as “ first 
aid to the injured” digestion. Another 
fun-making feature was a phonograph 
message from Saint Catherine, in which 
she commended the matrimonial state and 
noted the charms of each girl—all this 
being a surprise to the girls as well as 

to the men. M. J. 

= In the November number, 1908, 
was printed an article on Saint Catherine, 
the patron saint of the spinster, with a 
request that our readers send us reports 
of Saint Catherine’s day celebrations. 
The Editors. 


# Is there on the market a compara- 
tively inexpensive device for testing the 
quality of air? It is important to know 
whether we are inhaling poison. J. E. B. 

[ Pour some clear lime water into 
a glass and leave it standing. The poi- 
sonous earbonie acid gas in the air soon 
unites with the lime in the water, which 
becomes cloudy. The Editors. 
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And he arose out of the synagogue, and entered into Simon’s house. And 
Simon's wife’s mother was taken with a great fever; and they besought him 
for her. And he stood over her, and rebuked the fever; and it left her: 
and immediately she arose and ministered unto them. Now when the 
sun was setting, all they that had any sick with divers diseases brought them 
unto him; and he laid his hands on every one of them, and healed —. 

St Luke ix, 98-49 
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Two blind men followed him, crying, and saying, Thou son of David, have 
mercy on us. And when he was come into the house, the blind men came 
to him: and Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that | am able to do 
this? They said unto him, Yea, Lord. Then touched he their eyes, sayi 

According to your faith be it unto you. And their eyes were o q 


St Matt ix, 27-30 
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As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world. @ When he had thus 
spoken, he spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and he anointed 
Y 99 eyes of the blind man with the clay, And said unto him, Go, wash in the 
pool of Siloam. He wert his way therefore, and washed, and came seeing. 

St John ix, 5-7 
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And they bring unto him one that was deaf, and had an impediment in his 
speech ; and they beseech him to put his hand upon him. And he took 
him aside from the multitude, and put his fingers into his ears, and 
he spit, and touched his tongue; And looking up to heaven, he sighed, 
and saith unto him, Ephphata, that is, Be o . And straightway his 
ears were opened, and the string of his tongue was loosed, and he spake plain. 


St Mark vii, 32-35 
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And he saith unto the man which had the withered hand, Stand forth. 
And he saith unto them, Is it lawful to do good on the sabbath days, 
or to do evil ? to save life, or to kill? But they held their peace. 

when he had looked round about on them with anger, being grieved 
for the hardness of their hearts, he saith unto the man, Stretch forth thine 
hand. And he stretched it out: and his hand was restored whole as the other. 


St Mark iii, 3-5 
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And when Jesus came into the ruler's house, and saw the minstrels and the 
people making a noise, He said unto them, Give place: for the maid is not 
dead, but sleepeth. And they laughed him to scorn. But when the people 
were put forth, he went in, and took her by the hand, and the maid arose. 


St Matt ix, 23-25 
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Behold, there was a dead man carried out, the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow: and much people of the city was with her. And when the Lord 
saw her, he had compassion on her, atid said unto her, Weep not. And he came 
and touched the bier: and they that bare him stood still. And he said, Young 
man, I say unto thee, Arise. And he that was dead sat up, and began to speak. 


St Luke vii, 12-75 
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